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MINNEAPOLIS. 


The Important Manufacturing and Commer- 
cial City at the Falls of St. Anthony. 


ST. ANTHONY’S FALLS. 


Drawn from blossoming northern prairies— 
Shaped in wonder which appals— 

Down curved leagues with strange vagaries 
Come the sainted, thunderous Falls! 


Foaming from a crystal curtain, 
What a spume their water makes, 
Pouring in a rush—uncertain® 
Of their impulse from the lakes. 


Once the oracle and saviour 
Tothe dusky race of yore— 
Now their new and tamed 
behavior 





PICTURESQUE MINNEAPOLIS. 


John Van Buren once said of Canandaigua, New 
York, that it was ‘‘a jewel among towns,” or, if that 
is not his precise phrase, the words used implied an 
identical compliment. In Massachussetts, North- 
ampton, which Jenny Lind and so many famous 
people have praised, is similarly exalted. Itis the 
town of beauty for that august and grave common- 
wealth—while in Michigan, it is Kalamazoo which is 
awarded the palm. Of course, there will be people 
in other and rival towns who will dispute these partic- 
ular estimates. People always do and always will 
dispute a supremacy of this sort, and will manage 
in some way to secure it for their own resident town, 





Sprinkles towns from shore 
to shore. 


Where the current down- 
ward courses 
In a mad, tumultuous 
v strife, 
Now are spurred the mighty 


forces 
= uphold the nation’s 
ife. 


Here is reared (so shrewd 
man’s wit is) 
On p~ prairie broad and 
air, 
The modern miracle of cities, 
Which bewitches earth and 
air! 


City of the power of water, 
City of a strange delight; 
Minnesota’s handsome 

nue 
So bewildering in our sight. 


All the grain which good 
Mondamin 
oo » we mighty tribes of 


old, 
Here is ground, for want or 
famine— 
Here is bought, and hooped 
and sold. 


Speed, on, waters swift and 


rantic, 
Dash the rocks with foam 
and spray; 
Europe’s_ osts, and cis-At- 


lantic, 
Greet the wealth your mills 
convey. 


Forests of primeval lumber 
Hither come to shape the home,— 
Houses without name or number 
Rise like Venus from the foam! 


And the spent stream onward going, 
Bears broad fleets upon its breast,— 

While hither human feet inflowing 
Come in myriads unexpressed. 


But spite of use or homely duty, 
Here Enchantment weaves her spell; 
Toil goes hand in hand with beauty— 
Wonders bankrupt words to tell! 


Here a city—Time’s eighth wonder 
the world—shines out afar, 
Yoked unto the cataract’s thunder, 
As the “wagon to a star.” 


JOEL BENTON. 











MINNEAPOLIS.—THE FALLS OF 8T. ANTHONY, FROM THE STONE VIADUCT ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI. 
[From a sketch by Farny.] 


or for some place where their early, or native associ- 
ations have touched the spot with a charm or enchant- 
ment that neither man nor Nature—to quite so ex- 
travagant an extent—have bequeathed to it. 

These are towns whichI do not compare with 
Minneapolis, to be sure, in respect to size, though it 
is so very brief a time since one might have done 
this. Kalamazoo, if it has not lately changed, is 
still a village, and Northampton has not so very long 
been acity. The former had the unique celebrity of 
being for along period the largest village in the 
United States, if not in the world, and it delayed 











city honors for years, to maintain that pre-eminence. 
But they are both beautiful towns—Kalamazoo and 
Northampton—and in some such way as they attract 
the traveller, and extort compliments from them, 
does Minneapolis exert its charms. Without saying, 
therefore, whether it is or is not the most beautiful 
town in Minnesota, it wins the suffrages of the trav- 
eller to that effect in a most wonderful way. 

Almost everything in its history has had a sort of 
Oriental color. Youread it as you do a tale of the Ara- 
bian Nights. Itseems simply incredible that in three 
decades the metropolis, we see here, with ail its air 
of Parisian life and gayety and cheerfulness, and 
with all its bustle of practical business, has grown to 
be what it is. The town which Carver predicted 
would rise at this point, 
and which the first set- 
tlers began to build, was 
at first just over the river 
where East Minneapolis is 
still spreading itself rapid- 
ly; and this was called St. 
Anthony’s Falls. It was 
in 1857, I think—if I have 
got the date of the old pic- 
ture correct—that the site 
of this town was first indi- 
cated. It was then only 
saved from primeval blank- 
ness by two or three 
shanty-like buildings 
which were then newly 
erected. There was the 
waiting prairie around, 
all unconscious of its com- 
ing fate and celebrity, and 
there were to be seen the 
sloping knolls here and 
there, where parts of the 
city now spread, covered 
with their glossy-leaved 
burr oak, which even now 
stands in many places 
spreading in Hawthorne 
and Central Parks, and which throw, down before 
their protracted disleafage, the prettily hued acorns 
which the children and Eastern visitors unfamiliar 
with them, are so eager to gather and preserve. 

Minneapolis is not, therefore, wholly an unbroken 
plain, but the prominent parts of the town which you 
first meet—which throws itslength around the joints 
of railway contact, and which greets the traveller— 
lies very level and open. It abuts itself, too, pictur- 
esquely against the curving, and (where it runs 
below the Falls) the deep-bedded Mississippi. The 
Eastern visitor is drifted to its entrance in very close 
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MINNEAPOLIS EXPOSITION BUILDING, SUSPENSION BRIDGE, AND NORTHERN APPROACH TO UNION DEPOT.—[From a photo by Jacoby & Son. 


sight of this stream as he closes his journey, and 
comes in under the roar and splendor of the Falls, or 
looks off at the almost canyon-like depth of the stream 
below them. It is an inspiring sight. The streets 
are wide and open, and they seem to have been wait- 
ing for your arrival. The sky is blue and broad. 
There is no bluff to cast a shadow or to limit your 
view. The city takes you to its heart at once and 
captivates your own. You don’t need to de- 
file through crooked or narrow streets to 
find it. Its physiognomy is tonic and bracing, 
and warrants high expectations which are am- 
ply fulfilled by a visit, and confirmed the long- 
er you remain. 

If you have happened to look out the car- 
window to your left as you approach the 
Union Depot from the east, a curious feature 
will present itself, down on the low flats ad- 
jacent to the river and under its high banks. 
Here are two villages, one on each side, not 
wholly as forlorn as they appear, composed 
mostly of foreigners who do labor of various 
sorts, but whose activity as you observe it is 
chiefly shown by the children and women, and 
less able bodied of the men, in their efforts to 
gather from long wooden platforms from 
April to November, the billets of wood and 
stray sticks and logs that float down from the 
saw-mills above. It is surprising what bulky 
stores of it they secure in this way. They do 
not need your pity. Some of them are exceed- 
ingly thrifty, and graduate from time to time 
into the higher world with the ability to live 
on a larger scale; and when they do so, they 
give place to similar successors. These al- 
most amphibious people--the wood-gatherers of 
St. Anthony’s Falls—with their slight habita- 
tions, are worth pausing to look at. Their 
twin villages give a picturesque hint to an art- 
ist that he would need to goto Holland, Venice 
or China to surpass. But I must return from this 
tangent to the town above. 

Every city has its own air and manners, and some 
writer whose name and book I have almost forgot- 
ten, tried a dozen years ago, perhaps, to give a typ- 
ical sketch of each large American town—to tell, in 
other words, what mental type or set of ideas each 
one of some twenty American towns represents or 








stands for. Minneapolis was too young then to be 
named in so memorable a procession of cities; but I 
think if it stands for any one thing more than anoth- 
er, it is for that spirit of generous welcome, and broad 
hospitality—for gayety and hopefulness, joined to 
business stir—which its liberally laid out avenues 
suggest and prefigure. 

It has been fortunate in its business specialties— 





MINNEAPOLIS.—THE WEST HOTEL. 


particularly in in its flour product. It would be easy 
to forget a larger city whose activity has a lesser re- 
lation to us all; but what family in the remotest town 
or hamlet of our country has not some time or other 
seen this city’s business stamp on the head of some 
one of its famous brands of flour? The head of every 
one of its flour-barrels has, in fact, been a business 
card, or card of invitation to unnumbered people. 








Thousands of families in the United States have no 
symbol which refers to, or no token which repre- 
sents such old and important towns as Boston and 
San Francisco, say; but that must bea forlorn hut, 
or a backwoods shamty indeed, where the names of 
Washburn, Christian, Pillsbury and a few ot hers are 
not more familiar than the occupants’ particular 
member of Congress. Minneapolis has, too, the ce- 
lebrity of introducing to general notice the 
terrible tragedy that may linger in so innocent 
a thing as flour-dust; but itat once also set a 
curb upon its disorderly propensity. 

Its mills and elevators, so imposing and spa- 
cious, are themselves an element of the truly 
picturesque. They arrest the eye of eyery 
visitor. Within the city’s heart the new Cen- 
tral Park, with its fine trees, its lake, and its 
diversity of surface, is a feature which the bus- 
iness traveller isnot apt to see unless he re- 
mains longer than his business errand re- 
quires. But it is a charming and restful 
spot. Beautiful homes cluster, and are sure, 
to a still larger extent, to throng about it. I 
have spent pleasant hours within its limits; 
butas this was a year anda half ago, I dare 
not attempt now to describe here its present 
probable advance. The custodians of the city’s 
welfare built and ordered things well when 
they laid out so attractive a pleasure ground, 
which is not less available for winter sports 
than it is for summer meditation and dreamful 
ease. 

Hennepin and Nicollet and Portland Aven- 
ues may well challenge any town to surpass 
them in their general features of length and 
importance; and Hawthorne and Lyndale 
Avenues are among the choice quarters of the 
city. Lyndale Avenue, which there has been 
talk of broadening, has within it the making 
of one of the most notable streets of any town 
in the world. Fine private residences here are 
beginning to vie with those of any American city. 
Some of the public buildings too, would not do dis- 
credit to London or New York. 

On Lowry Hill you getan elevation that brings 
everything else, far and near, within your view. The 
horse-cars make it available for the busiest man’s 
home, and the retreat from the noise of traffic as well 
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as the cheeriness of its outlook must always make it, 
Ishould think, a coveted spot. 

The city broadens out to the lakes of famous sum- 
mer resorts. It is redolent of legend and poem. 
Over its space the wonderful exploits of Hiawatha 
took place. Here Longfellow’s imagination wan- 
dered to work out one of its mostcharming creations. 
What other city would not give away halfits present 
renown to have so fine a falls as those of St. Anthony, 
on one side, and so poetic and beautiful a feature as 
Minnehaha—the Falls of Laughing Water, on the 
other? JOEL BENTON. 





ART IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


The subject of art has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in Minneapolis, and the foundations have been 
laid for thorough culture in that direction. The first 
organized movement was made in 1883 when the 
Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts was started. Their 
efforts culminated for that year in a large and fine 
Art Loan Exhibition held from November 20, until 
January 1, 1884. It was visited by 20,000 persons. 








short cuts to bad results in art. Prof. Volk believes 
in thorough art training, and the pupils under his in- 
struction are making commendable progress. All 
commence in the Antique class, which is well sup- 
plied with casts. Beyond this there are half a dozen 
or more in the Still Life class, some drawing from 
models in the Portrait class, ete. A course of twelve 
lectures in Artistic Anatomy is also provided for. 
Though the fees are not large the school has become 
self-supporting. It will not, however, reach its wid- 
est usefulness until it is so endowed as to be beyond 
the necessity of dependence for support upon pupils. 
Art is long and its results uncertain; and ‘‘the heart 
though stout and brave” at the beginning of its career 
often grows faint before the possessor reaches those 
heights of calm content where await ready and even 
eager purchasers for pictures. Every encourage- 
ment should be offered to poor but promising artists 
to secure the most thorough training and to reach the 
highest grade of proficiency. There are now at the 
school several pupils whose work indicates talent of 
a very high order, but whose circumstances will not 
allow their remaining very long and paying for in- 








splendid exhibit at the Minneapolis Exposition of 
1886, under charge of H. Jay Smith as superintend- 
ent. A collection of casts from antique statuary was 
purchased at a cost of over $10,000, and there was se- 
cured from the best studios of New York a collection 
of paintings such as had never before been seen in 
the Northwest. Conspicuous among them were 
forty-two of Bierstadt’s best pictures, while Bradford, 
the painter of Arctic scenery, had twenty-seven of 
his fine works. The Munich collection secured by 
Mrs. Kidder contained some specimens of the very 
finest European paintings of the present time. ‘The 
exhibition was a grand success, artistically and finan- 
cially, the proceeds from a ten-cent admission 
amounting to a large sum over expenses. The profits 
each year are tobe devoted to the purchase of pic- 
tures for a permanent gallery of paintings. Those 
secured already are Bierstadt’s ‘‘Mt. Whitney,”($25,- 
000) and ‘‘Change in the Wind,” ($3,000) Witt’s 
‘‘Widow’s Christmas” ($2,100) J. M. Hart’s ‘‘Dairy 
Farm,” ($1,500) Morgan’s ‘‘Hope of the Family,” 
($1,000) E. Moran’s ‘‘Waiting for Dad,” ($1,000) 
Miralles’ ‘‘Fisherwoman,” ($800) Rolshoven’s ‘‘Pa- 





MINNEAPULIS.- 


The receipts were $5,134.18 and the profits $1,537.95, 
which sum was the beginning of a fund to establish 
a permanent gallery with regular instruction in art. 
Several other exhibitions of high grade paintings 
have been made by the Society, of which Prof. W. 
W. Folwell is President, and Mrs. Isabel C. Marston 
is Secretary. Under the auspices of this society has 
been established the Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts, which is doing its work in a quiet but most 
thorough and effective manner. As director, the so- 
ciety secured, after long search and careful inquiry, 
Mr. Douglas Volk, who was a pupil of Gerome, a 
student of L’Eole des Beaux Arts at Paris, and has 
been for several years teacher at Cooper Union, New 
York, where his pictures have been displayed at the 
National Academy and other first-class exhibitions, 
everywhere attracting attention and calling forth 
praise. The school opened Sept. 7, 1886, at 1021 
Hennepin Avenue, in a building adjoining the site 
for the grand Library-Science-Art building, which 
will have large and finely arranged rooms for its use. 
Since the opening there have been forty-five students 
admitted and as many refused because they wished 
to paint before they could draw, or in other ways take 





struction as well as for the means of living. Some 
of our liberal-minded citizens could erect for them- 
selves no more enduring monument than an endow- 
ment of the art school to be held in perpetual and 
grateful remembrance and to do good through all the 
years of growing greatness of Minneapolis and the 
Northwest. 

Art instruction in the public schools of this city is 
of a systematic and efficient character. Prof. T. J. 
Richardson secured a thorough trainingin the best 
schools of Boston, and he has successfully introduced 
drawing in all the schools of the city, instructing the 
teachers and going the rounds regularly to note the 
working of the system in all its details. Beginning 
with straight lines and easy curves, the pupils are 
gradually advanced to the higher grades of mechan- 
ical drawing and practical design or to the beginnings 
of fine art. Pupils thus carefully trained fora num- 
ber of years become admirable material for a School 
of Fine Art. Wemay expect much from this firm 
grounding in the elementary principles for future art 
success. Those who buy pictures need education as 
well as those who paint. 

A most important stimulus to art here was the 





—-ON THE SHORES OF LAKE HARRIET.—[From a sketch by Miss M. R. Neagle. 


vona Nina,” R. T. Clarke’s ‘‘Fisherman,” Miss 
Carr’s ‘‘Oranges” and Miss Joy’s ‘‘Sadness,” the 
last three named being Minneapolis artists. 

For 1887, art attractions are promised of superior 
merit, Superintendent Smith starting earlier and 
having more time this year, is securing the very finest 
work of Eastern studios. A special Scandinavian 
exhibit is being arranged for to comprise choice work 
from Europe and America. No pains will be spared 
to make the exhibit a most admirable one, and the 
attendance will probably be larger than last year. 
In a few years the permanent art collection will be 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars, and be most 
valuable material for art instruction. 

Among our local artists there has been a commend- 
able progress of late, while the recent accessions to 
their ranks are of a high grade of talent. 

Miss Robson has resided here seven years. She 
has studied meantime in Boston with Champney, in 
oil, and Langerfelt in water color, and shows decided 
progress in various lines. Herflower and still life 
studies are notably good. 

N. A. Moore, of New York, has resided here for 
the past year and will probably return this summer. 
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His finely-finished landscapes have been shown at 
the National Academy and rank high. 

A. von Reinsperg, late of Dresden, makes a speci- 
alty of miniature portraits on ivory or porcelain and 
China painting and firing. 

A. Bradish has painted some good portraits, nota- 
bly those of Thurlow Weed and Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

Mrs. A. M. West has resided here many years. | 
She paints flowers very nicely and 
does fairly well in other lines. 

Mrs. <Annah Finsterbach (nee 
Smith) is a pupil of Gifford, and did 
good work at Cooper Union. She 
was art instructor at Ripon College, ' re 
Wis., and excels in drawing and Alig oo 
still life painting. 

Benj Eggleston, late of Red Wing, 
is doing excellent work at the School 
of Fine Arts. 

Mrs. F. B. Kidder, while. at Mun- 
ich made some fine charcoal sketches 
of Tyrolean peasants, and excels in 
broad portrait work. 

Mrs. M. Bausman paints fruit with 
exquisite delicacy. 

Miss Adeline Gates molds in clay 
with good effect. She has studied 
in Paris, and has had a studio in 
Boston. 

Mrs. A. J. Manley’s flower studies 
are pleasing, and other work very 
good, 

A. R. Cottrell is a good artist in 
water color, and his child portraits 
are admirable. He uses the air 
brush with fine effect. 

Mrs. C. Adele Fassett, who paint- 
ed the famous ‘Electoral Commis- 
sion” now resides here. Her por- 
raits in that fine historical work are 
strong, accurate and admirable. She 
also does miniatures finely in water 
color or oil. 

Louis Ewer is a most painstaking 
and successful artist whose pictures 
of trout and salmon are perfect. He ranks well 
East, and hassold pictures at large prices to leading 
connoisseurs. His sketches of the haunts of fish and 
game are also excellent. 

Miss Adelia Carr, a student at the New York Art 
League, is very successful in still life pictures, and 
in other lines is doing well. 

P. F. Lund is a Dane. His specialty is marine 
painting, and his late work is very satisfactory, being 
of 2 bold, strong character with fine atmospheric effect. 

James Anderson is thoroughly trained in drawing, 








services are in active demand 





landscapes. He was an art instructor at Christiana 


for many years, 

Miss Neagle is a daughter of a famous painter, and 
grand daughter of Sully. 
popular art instructors. 

Miss Shaw has taught pupils here for many years 
in art and given very good satisfaction. 

R. T, Clarke, of Cincinnati, is noted chiefly for 


She is one of our most 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—DANIA HALL. 


his beautifully finished portraits.. His fruit and 
landscapes are worked out in fine detail. 

Other artists of merit are, Fournier, Thoreson, 
Miss Wright, Mrs. Carver and probably others who 
should be mentioned here. C. H. DuBots. 





THE SCANDINAVIANS OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


By the last State census Hennepin County con- 
tained 14,039 Swedes, 13,422 Norwegians and 1,116 
Danes—a total of 28,597. Nearly all of those are in 











the city of Minneapolis. Including the rising gener- 
ation, born in Minneapolis by Scandinavian parents, 
the number will increase to about 45,000, forming the 
strongest foreign element of the city. The larger 
part of these immigrants are poor, uneducated people 
from the old countries, whom poverty, and desire for 
adventures, together with glowing descriptions of all 
the glories of America, have induced them to leave 
their old homes. Some of them have 
prospered, especially tradesmen and 
skilled laborers, and are now well- 
to-do people; others remain poor, as 
they were. but still content, hoping 
that their children, born and reared 
here, will not have to fight with all 
the disadvantages, which a foreign 
language and perfect ignorance of 
the American institutions have put 
in their way. 

As arule, the Scandinavian pop- 
ulation is physically strong and ac- 
customed to hardships. The spirit 
of the old vikings is stillin them, 
and out in the wild forests and on 
the unsettled prairies far West, 
where nobody else has dared to go, 
you will find the Scandinavians as 
pioneers. They are also intelligent 
and will easily assimilate with the 
surrounding nations. They catch 
the English language very soon, 
where they have any occasion to 
learn it, and I scarcely know of any 
one, who does not love Republican 
institutions. The Norwegians, es- 
pecially, are prepared for self gov- 
— ernment from the old country. In 
the Norwegian free constitution, 
given at Eidsvold, on the 17th of 
May, 1814, every trace of nobility 
was abolished, and the political pow- 
er placed in the hands of the parlia- 
ment (Storting.) The Norwegians 
have only a king together with the 
Swedes; the legislature of both 
countries is quite separate. And being the less nu- 
merous, the Norwegians have watched with eager 
jealousy every attempt from the side of the Swedes 
to pass the limits of the contract between the two na- 
tions. The Norwegians therefore, easily fall in with 
Democratic institutions. They love independence 
and are ready to defend it at any time. In Sweden 
and Denmark a class of noblemen still exists, and 
with thata greater difference between the classes of 
society and a more submissive behavior on the side 
of the inferior part. But even there the political 
tendency of the last years has 
gone in the direction of more lib- 








for water color and India ink 
perspectives by architects 

Mr. Fitzpatrick is a rapid and 
excellent draughtsman and de- 
signer for the Northwestern Arch- 
itect. 

Mrs. Pauline S. Forkart-Hall 
drew most of the pictures for 
the late Exposition art catalogue 
in india ink and also illustrates 
the Spectator. Her work is deli- 
cate and effective. Her husband 
A. R. Hall, is also a good artist. 

Geo. E. Graves, who illustrates 
the Northwestern Miller, is now 
East studying. Heis ready and 
effective in sketching. 

B. S. Hays is a painter of ex- 
perience and skill in portraiture, 
fruit and landscape. He also 
paints sheep and cattle well. He 
formerly resided in Indianap- 


and is a good instructor. His 
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olis. 
A. Malvold is a painter of 
fresh and beautiful Norwegian 





MINNEAPOLIS.—THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


erty and equality, and the hot 
struggles, which the liberal party 
has gone through and still has to 
suffer, especially in Denmark, 
have fostered a love of freedom, 
which follows the Swedish and 
Danish emigrants to their new 
homes and makes them embrace 
our Republican form of govern- 
ment with enthusiasm. 

The greatest hindrance to the 
Americanizing of the Scandina- 
vian people has hitherto been the 
Church. In all the three Scandi- 
navian countries the Lutheran 
State Church rules with consider- 
able power, and the Dissenters, 
who dare break this bondage are 
looked upon with suspicious eyes, 
and do not enjoythe same liber- 
ties as people belonging to the 
State Church. Anxious for the 
thousands of sheep leaving their 
sufe folds in order to try their 
luck in a foreign country, the 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—NICOLLET AVENUE, LOOKING WEST, FROM 4TH STREET. 


Lutheran priests have followed in the tracks of the 
emigrants, and where there has been even the 
smallest opportunity, they have put up a church and 
a school-house of their own. The history of the 
Seandinavian priesthood in 
America is a history of hardships, 
of self-sacrifice, of untiring la- 
bor. That must never be forgot- 
ten. But the just complaint from 
the Americans is, that the priests 
by all means have tried to keep 
the Scandinavians away from 
American influence, and have 
cultivated their ignorance. In 
many remote valleys and settle- 
ments they have succeeded, to 
such a degree, that you may find 
large colonies of peasants speak- 
ing their dialects, and stubbornly 
cleaving to their national habits 
and vices, unable to understand 
and express themselves in the 
English language. The priests 
are not mistaken in their opinion 
that the American common school 
is the worst enemy of this isola- 
tion theory. At the common 
School the pupils will come in 
contact with the children of 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Metho- 
dists; aye, even Freethinkers, and 
will easily get lost for the Luth- 
eran faith of their parents. 
Therefore, they have, as a rule, 
vigorously opposed the common 
schools, and tried to establish 
Schools of their own with Scandinavian languages 
and Scandinavian books, especially religious books 
of Lucheran stamp. In the large cities, as Minne- 
apolis, such a struggle will partly be in vain, and the 





Luthérans see with sorrow, how many of the young 
people leave them and go astray to other societies, or 
to no church at all. 

The Scandinavian Lutheran Church of America 
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THE NEW MINNEAPOLIS POST-OFFICE. 


does not stand as a compact body; itis split in five 
different societies, each of which considers itself, of 
course, the only pure one, and makes war against all 
others with such intense bitterness, as only brothers 
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In later years there has been made some 
efforts though to unite—but still without success. 
The five societies are: (1) The Norwegian Synod. 
(2) The Danish-Norwegian Conference. (3) The 


Augustana-Synod. (4) Houges 
Synod. (5) The Ellingians;— 
the two last ones having their 
names from Norwegian lay 
preachers. All these societies 
cling to the Lutheran confessions; 
the division is caused partly by 
a different church policy, partly 
by some disagreements in their 
dogmatic apprehension. The 
slavery question made the largest 
break. One part, the Norwegian 
Synod, supported by Bible pas- 
sages, maintained that ‘slavery in 
itself was not sin as permitted 
and commanded in the Bible, 
though it was: connected with 
much sin;” the other part, the 
Norwegian-Danish conference, 
deemed slavery in itself to bea 
sin. Another point of dissent is 
in regard to lay preaching. One 
society, the Norwegian Synod, 
considers a lay preacher “‘like a 
thiefand arobber.” The other so- 
cieties are willing to admit lay 
preachers; yes, the two last men- 
tioned societies even prefer lay 
preaching—and have from their 
founders inherited a certain aver- 
sion to ministers. 

All these Lutheran societies are 


represented in Minneapolis, and have their churches. 
Yet, I do not think there is any city in the United 
States, which has so many Scandinavian churches as 


Minneapolis. 


The largest and most beautiful is the 
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Swedish Augustana Church, on the corner of 7th | buteven there a clannish spirit threatens to disturb wegian Athletic Club,” ‘“The Rifle Club” for military 
Street and 11th Avenue. Besides these Lutheran so- | the peace. It aroused, for instance, a mighty indig- | exercises. Besides these, they have many singing 
cieties, the Scandinavian Baptists and Methodists | nation among some of the members, that an enter- | clubs and orchestra bands. 


have established several churches; and a Swedish so- | tainment for the benefit of the association was given 


ciety, called ‘‘the Mission Friends’ 
are about building a tabernacle, 
which will seat 3,000 people. As a 
rule the Scandinavians are a church- 
going people. They have brought 
with them from the old country a 
veneration for the church and all be- 
longing to it, and cling with stub- 
born tenacity to old forms and cus- 
toms. This has made it easy for the 
priests to rule their flocks and make 
all new movements suspicious as 
immoral and leading to destruction. 
This has especially been the case 
with the movement started under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Church by 
Rey. Kristofer Janson. The movement 
has proved successful so far, that the 
society has a membership of more 
than 100, and a regular attendance 
at their church of 300. Their 
church edifice (Nazareth Church) at 
the corner of 12th Avenue and 9th 
Street, will be finished this summer 
and will seat 500 on the floor; the 
basement is finished and in use for 
regular services. Besides the ortho- 
dox church members there are hund- 
reds of Scandinavians in Minneapo- 
lis, who do not belong toany church- 
society. 

The national jealousy, which has 
prevailed between the three Scandi- 
navian nations in their old homes, 
still follows them in their new homes. 
Socially they mingle very friendly 
and peacefully together, but as a 
body they very often oppose one an- 
other, especially in politics. Every 
nation will try to push its own men 
instead of uniting for some great 
political aim. That is the reason 


fluence on political affairs, though if united might be | Ladies’ Aid Club is another more private benevo- 


One of the national sins of the Scandinavians is 
their love for intoxicating liquors, 





and the temperance workers have, 
therefore, an expansive field to la- 
bor in here. A Scandinavian tem- 
perance reform club has existed 
more than eight years, and there are 
besides that Scandinavian Good 
Templars lodges. One of the Luth- 
eran societies ‘‘The Norwegian 
Danish conference” has also taken 
vigorously hold in this matter, while 
‘“*The Synod” has opposed it. 

The larger number of Scandina- 
vians consisting of laborers, the la- 
bor questions are always sure to in- 

_terest them. The Scandinavian 
‘Workingmen’s Union is a thriving 
organization, with a good library. 
Besides that the Scandinavians are 
members of trade unions of all 
kinds, and a majority has joined the 
“Knights of Labor.” A Scandina- 
vian socialistic club has also recently 
been formed. Having suffered a 
great deal by dull times and the 
power of the capitalists, the co-op- 
erative system has found many 
friends among them; but in spite of 
all injustice the Scandinavian labor- 
ers are peaceable, and any agitation 











that will overturn lawand order, will 
not be favorably received or sup- 
ported by them. Besides the labor- 
ing class, many of the Scandina- 
vians have conquered a prominent 
place as lawyers, physicians, civil 
engineers, merchants and bankers. 

Among the many secular Scandi- 
navian newspapers, four are pub- 
lished in Minneapolis in the Danish- 
MINNEAPOLIS.—TEMPLE COURT BUILDING, CORNER OF NICOLLET AND WASHINGTON AVES. Norwegian language, viz: ‘‘Budstik- 
ken,” Folkeblodet,”’ ‘‘Arbeidets Rid- 


ly started); two in the same language have branches 


why the Scandinavians yet exercise a very little in- | in the basement of the Unitarian Church. The | der,” (a labor paper) and ‘‘Tidende”’ (a daily recent- 


a powerful force. The efforts hitherto made to com- | lent society, consisting of Scandinavian ladies. The 


here, viz: ‘‘Nordwesten” and ‘‘Fadrelandet og Em- 


bine the three nations socially, have therefore proved | Scandinavians have always been very fond of sport, | igranten.” In the Swedish language,—‘‘Svenska 
a feilure. They persist in having their exclusive | and so they have formed different societies for such | Folkets Tidning” and ‘Svenska -Amerikanska 
Swedish and Norwegian and Danish societies. | purposes, as ‘‘The Norwegian Ski Club” ‘The Nor- | Posten” are published in Minneapolis. Besides the 


The society “Norden,” origin- 
ally formed as as a Scandinavian 
society, May 12th, 1871, has now 
become entirely Swedish; the 
Norwegians have several soci- 
eties for benevolent, social and 
literary purposes, and the Danes 
have prospered in erecting a mag- 
nificent building, ‘‘Dania Hall,” 
on Cedar Avenue. As the weak- 
est nation in number, the Daner 
keep more closely together, and 
have worked vigorously. 

The secret societies—Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, Druids 
and Free Masons, count many 
Scandinavian members, and have 
separate Scandinavian lodges, in 
spite of the excommunication 
bull, which the Lutheran Church 
has launched against all secret 
societies. The only Swedish se- 
cret society, ‘‘the Swedish Broth- 
erhood,” contains 400 members. 
Charitable organizations are con- 
fined largely to the churches. 
The Scandinavian Aid Associa- 
tion, established a little more 
than a year ago, has tried to em- 
brace all Scandinavians, notwith- 
standing their churchly position; 





secular there are many religious 
papers. In regard to the higher 
education, the Norwegian-Dan- 
ish Conference controls a large 
college combined with a theolo- 
gical seminary in Minneapolis 
(Augsburg Seminary). The in- 
stitution is very prosperous. The 
Synod has its chief school at De- 
corah, Iowa, and two colleges, 
one at Northfield, another at 
Wilmar, Minn., and a theological 
seminary at Madison, Wis. The 
‘‘Hauge-Synod” has its seminary 
at Red Wing. 
KRISTOFER JANSON. 


The Minneapolis Evening 
Journal has recently established 
a department, called ‘‘Norman- 
naheim,” the English of which 
is the Northman’s Home, which 
appears twice a week and is de- 
voted to news and other topics of 
interest to people in Minnesota 
of Scandinavian origin. Under 
the intelligent management of 
Mr. Ellison, this department has 
become very popular with the 
Scandinavian element, or that 
portion of it which reads English. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
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MINNEAPOLIS ARCHITECTURE. 





Minneapolis has not yetreached that stage of growth when 
its streets are required to be built solidly with dwellings as 
well as shops and ware-houses, and until it does we must ex- 
pect the Country Village period to predominate. All through 
the West, even in so large a city as Chicago, houses must be 


separated by lawns and yard room commensurate with the size ~ 


of the establishment. The time must soon come when a twen- 
ty-five-foot lot will be considered ample, and many people will 
prefer to live in a ‘‘city house” within walking distance of bus- 
irfess, to the pleasure and inconvenience of a little grass plot, 
a fancied healthy space and a good deal of side-walk to keep 
clean for eight months of the year. 

That a city depends largely for its beauty upon its architec- 
ture is surely true, whether its streets are built up compactly 
with brick and stone or have the additional attraction of gar- 
den and foliage. Minneapolis is exceptionally well located, 
naturally, for a large and beautiful city. The land is suf- 
ficiently level for its business portion, and its compact resi- 
dence portion, and there is room to grow for many years to 
come, without expensive grading to prepare the way. Thanks 
to the long-headedness of those who laid out the city, and more 
especially to the energy and good taste of those who have pro- 
jected and laid out our system of parks and boulevards, we are 
preparing a setting worthy of the purest gems, in the way of 
buildings, that architects may conceive of, or the people accept 
and produce. The bluffs along the western part of the city 
should be, and will be, the finest residence portion of the city; 
and what has been a wall of woods is rapidly becoming the most 
beautiful part of the city and the most healthy. 

Whether it be true or not that Minneapolis is in advance of 
other cities of the country, in the variety and good taste of its 
architecture, must be decided by those who have seen the 
most cities. We are not architecturally perfect, and while we 
might criticise other cities and find much to condemn, it would 
seem wisest to slight our own faults, while admitting them, 
and look only at the good that has been done, and strive to 
do work that will foster a taste for better and nobler building. 
Tastes differ so widely, even among architects, as to what con- 
stitutes good architecture, that it is not well for one architect 
tosay that he has the only correct ideas and that all who differ 
are at fault. Heonly is at fault who fails to seek for the 
true, the good, the beautiful, but goes on from year to year, 
working over the ideas of his youth without a thought of ad- 
vancement. That our architects are mainly true to themselves 
and their profession is shown by their work, and however short 
we may fail of perfection, there is an indication of earnest en- 
deavor to produce buildings that shall fill the requirements of 
“Fitness,” ‘*Purpose” and ‘‘Design.” 

In a lecture delivered a few years ago in England, Alfred 














MINNEAPOLIS.—RESIDENCE OF HON. W. D. WASHBURN 
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MINNEA POLIS.—THE MASONIC TEMPLE. 


Waterhouse, A. R. A., said, “I hope 
yet to see the day when ‘styles’ will not 
be named among us as practicing archi- 
tects. I have, I confess, the greatest 
possible objection to have the question 
asked concerning a wooden building, 
‘what is its style?? What we want to 
know is, does it perfectly fulfil its func- 
tions? Have the requirements of pro- 
portion been considered by its de- 
signer? Has nothing been left to acci- 
dent or chance?” The very require- 
ments of our home and business life are 
such as to destroy at the outset any 
chance of reproducing a style of the 
pastin its purity. Nor are we in just 
the condition to produce a national style 
of architecture. When we reach that 
period in our development as a nation; 
when we are independent of the rest of 
the world; when we can be content to 
move along from year to year, and from 
generation to generation without taking 
ideas or help from others, but continue 
to work over and over the same old ideas 
of design—supposing all architects could 
agree on any one idea as the correct 
one—then may we hope for an Ameri- 
can style. But with the spirit of free- 
dom and recklessness which pervades 
the world to-day, weshall take our ideas 
from any and every country and cen- 














tury of the past and adapt them as best we may to the 
work in hand, changing our style as the years go by and 
we gain experience and knowledge. w 

The architecture of our own city illustrates quite well 
the tendency of the times. We have had the ‘Queen 
Anne” craze, and let us rejoice that it did not endure 
long enough to become a fixture among us. An epi- 
demic of Moorish origin seems to affect us of late, and 
horseshoe arches 
and Turkish domes 
and turrets have ap- 
peared in all the 
gorgeousness of 
shingle construc- 
tion. Beautiful as 
the Moorish archi- 
tecture may be in 
its native clime, it 
is out of place in 
this country of utili- 
tarian propensities. 
It is beautiful in its 
decorations for in- 
teriors, and let us 
hope that it will not 
be so butchered as 
to make us weary 
at the thought of 
seeing anything Ori- 
ental. 

If a national style 
is to be built up there 
seems to be more 
hope from the Ro- 
manesque that was 
so happily used by 
the late H. H. Rich- 
ardson, and some of the best of our recent buildings are 
designed in this style. The new Public Library build- 
ing will be perhaps the most graceful type of the style 
that we have, and if other examples on our streets are 
too severe and heavy in treatment itis not the fault of 
the style, which admits of great variety in design and 
calls for the most beautiful detail and enrichment. Archi- 








tects are not always to be blamed for the faults of their 
work, and that the harmonious effect and completeness 
shown in the residence of the late W. W. McNair, can- 
not often be obtained, is partly because the people re- 
quire piazzas and porches, which to save expense must 
be made in wood and so really cheapen the effect of a 
brick or stone house. 

One example set by Mr. Richardson was the use of 





simple woodwork, honestly used, and with the many 
illustrations of such work shown by the numerous archi- 
tectural publications of the country, it seems strange 
thata hint should not be taken, and atrocious eontor- 
tions of jig-saw and lathe avoided. Perhaps in the Ro- 
manesque of Southern France and the early Italian 
Renaissance, we may hope for ideas to work on in evoly- 














A VIEW OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESO 


ing a style that shall call forth our best efforts, and will 
take our life’s best work. 

No man can work in all styles, and no architect hasat- 
tained greatness who has not worked in one growing 
and advancing style, which must, if he has genius, be 
come his own, and the language by which he can best 
express his ideas and thoughts. That many architects 
are content to take their ideas from contemporary work 
— illustrated in the 
latest numbers of 
architectural jour 
nals—is shown by the 
journals themselves, 
where many of the 
designs and ba 
adaptations of the 
occasional good de 
signs are published. 

All men cannot 
become great, Dut 
all architects can if 
they will, make the 
principles of goo 
architecture so much 
their own that itwill 
be more difficult 
do poor work that 
to design in god 
taste. There is 10 
better way of attail- 
ing good principles 
of design than by 
studying classi¢ 
forms, going back 
to the work that ws 
the foundation of 
all the styles thst 


have since arisen. The researches and discoveries thi 
have been made of the work of the Greeks, have bee? of 
the greatest value to modern architecture, and if we w 
not stumble where former generations have fallen—® 
copying old forms for our purposes—we may attaiD 0 
spirit of the Greeks, and harmoy.ize every design 

the use for which it is intended; and instead of makilé 
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OKING EAST.—[|From.a sketch made in 1886. 


amodern house like a Greek temple, we shall make our 
houses as the Greeks made theirs, in perfect harmony 
and keeping with their modes of living. 

Our office buildings, stores, churches and dwellings 
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PRESIDENT NORTHROP, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


‘ompare favorably with other cities and are models of 
convenience in being fitted with the latest modern ap- 
Dlianees for comfort and the despatch of business. All 
Minneapolis buildings of importance, if not thoroughly 
freproof, are sufficiently slow burning to be safe under 
dinary Conditions with watchful care, and the protec- 
—s afforded, after the fires we have had, makes it 
x se to put up an office building with the old fire-trap 
struction. The day is not far distant when all build- 
Pa have some protection against fire. In the bet- 
a * cone it can be accomplished without 
itional expense, and such protection is as im- 

tas the now almost indispensable elettric appar- 





atus, the heating, ventilating and sanitary appliances. 

Architects can do a great deal to improve building, to 
make life less a burden and more of pleasure, but they 
cannot doit all. They are dependent on the public. 
Whatever has been done to make the city what it is 
should be largely credited to the people who have been 
ready to receive the best that could be given them, and 
have been ready to encourage architects to do the best 
that was in their power. There is encouragement to 
think that we are only just starting in on our substantial 
growth. Every good bnilding calls for another, and with 
those to be erected the coming season a great improve- 
ment will be made in the appearance of our principal 
streets, and tend to fix those centers of business that 
shall determine the location of other buildings and give 
the city a more regular and compact appearance. 

That the wholesale trade should go north of Henne- 
pin Avenue seems settled. The offices, theatres and 
hotels should take Hennepin Avenue, following the lead 
of the Masonic Temple, Public Library, West Hotel, 
Lumber Exchange and other projected buildings. Hen- 
nepin is the broadest street in the city for fine buildings, 
and it will be well for Minneapolis if it can be devoted 
to that purpose and made architecturally grand. So, 
too, it seems natural that the retail trade should follow 
the lead of Nicollet Avenue, out the streets and aven- 
ues to the southwest, and as business extends so do the 
streets of dwellings extend farther and farther into the 
country towards the lakes and the setting sun, building 
up what shall ere long become—if it is not already—the 
fairest city on the face of the land. 

W. C. WHITNEY. 





SOCIAL LIFE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Visitors from the East seldom fail to remark upon the 
singular scarcity of Indians on the streets of Minne- 
apolis nowadays. In these times buffalo are very rarely 
killed within the city limits, and the mountain lion (at 
least in the more populous wards) is virtually extinct. 
The practice of attending lynching bees as an after-din- 
ner amusement has become quite obsolete in the best 
circles of Minneapolis; and the discussion as to whether 
it is de rigneur to wear the bowie-knife in the belt or in 
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the boot-leg can hardly be reckoned among the burning 
questions of social etiquette to-day. 

These statements will, no douht, come with something 
of a shock to many of the ‘‘gentlemen of New England, 
who sit at home at ease.” But in the main they are 
true. Nothing is more harmful toa young and grow- 
ing town than for it to attempt to bolster up its prosper- 
ity with false pretenses; so, even at the risk of being 
accused of aiming to “hurt the town,” I may as well 
make at once the painful confession that Minneapolis as 
a resort for sportsmen is not what it once was. Forty 
years ago it must have been a thing of delight to camp 
out amidst the savage grandeur (vide the geographies) 


GEN. VAN CLEVE. 


of the scenery around the Falls of St. Anthony. But 
now the spot holds out few attractions as the site for a 
camp-fire. Some officious policeman might turn in an 
alarm, when the sudden arrival of twenty-seven “‘steam- 
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tury of the past and adapt them as best we may to the 
work in hand, changing our style as the years go by and 
we gain experience and knowledge. w 

The architecture of our own city illustrates quite well 
the tendency of the times. We have had the ‘“‘Queen 
Anne” craze, and let us rejoice that it did not endure 
long enough to become a fixture among us. An epi- 
demic of Moorish origin seems to affect us of late, and 
horseshoe arches 
and Turkish domes 
and turrets have ap- 
peared in all the 
gorgeousness of 
shingle construc- 
tion. Beautiful as 
the Moorish archi- 
tecture may be in 
its native clime, it 
is out of place in 
this country of utili- 
tarian propensities. 
It is beautiful in its 
decorations for in- 
teriors, and let us 
hope that it will not 
be so butchered as 
to make us weary 
at the thought of 
seeing anything Ori- 
ental. 

If a national style 
is to be built up there 
seems to be more 
hope from the Ro- 
manesque that was 
so happily used by 
the late H. H. Rich- 
ardson, and some of the best of our recent buildings are 
designed in this style. The new Public Library build- 
ing will be perhaps the most graceful type of the style 
that we have, and if other examples on our streets are 
too severe and heavy in treatment it is not the fault of 
the style, ‘which admits of great variety in design and 
calls for the most beautiful detail and enrichment. Archi- 








tects are not always to be blamed for the faults of their 
work, and that the harmonious effect and completeness 
shown in the residence of the late W. W. McNair, can- 
not often be obtained, is partly because the people re- 
quire piazzas and porches, which to save expense must 
be made in wood and so really cheapen the effect of a 
brick or stone house. 

One example set by Mr. Richardson was the use of 





simple woodwork, honestly used, and with the many 
illustrations of such work shown by the numerous archi- 
tectural publications of the country, it seems strange 
thata hint should not be taken, and atrocious eontor- 
tions of jig-saw and lathe avoided. Perhaps in the Ro- 
manesque of Southern France and the early Italian 
Renaissance, we may hope for ideas to work on in eyoly- 








ing a style that shall call forth our best efforts, and will 
take our life’s best work. 

No man can work in all styles, and no architect has at- 
tained greatness who has not worked in one growing 
and advancing style, which must, if he has genius, be 
come his own, and the language by which he can best 
express his ideas and thoughts. That many architects 
are content to take their ideas from contemporary work 
— illustrated in the 
latest numbers of 
architectural  jour- 
nals--is shown by the 
journals themselves, 
where many of the 
designs and bad 
adaptations of the 
occasional good de- 
signs are published. 

All men cannot 
become great, but 
all architects can if 
they will, make the 
principles of good 
architecture so much 
their own that it will 
be more difficult to 
do poor work than 
to design in good 
taste. There is n0 
better way of attain- 
ing good principles 
of design than by 
studying classic 
forms, going back 
to the work that was 
the foundation of 
all the styles that 
have since arisen. The researches and discoveries that 
have been made of the work of the Greeks, have been of 
the greatest value to modern architecture, and if we do 
not stumble where former generations have fallen—” 
copying old forms for our purposes—we may attain & 
spirit of the Greeks, and harmonize every design with 
the use for which it is intended; and instead of making 
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LOOKING EAST.—[From.a sketch made in 1886. 


amodern house like a Greek temple, we shall make our 
houses as the Greeks made theirs, in perfect harmony 
and keeping with their modes of living. 

Our office buildings, stores, churches and dwellings 
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PRESIDENT NORTHROP, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNECLOTA. 


compare favorably with other cities and are models of 
convenience in being fitted with the latest modern ap- 
Dliances for comfort and the despatch of business. All 
Minneapolis buildings of importance, if not thoroughly 
fireproof, are sufficiently slow burning to be safe under 
ordinary conditions with watchful care, and the protec- 
tion thus afforded, after the fires we have had, makes it 
unwise to put up an office building with the old fire-trap 
peeraction. The day is not far distant when all build- 
ngs will have some protection against fire. In the bet- 
class of dwellings it can be accomplished without 

uch additional expense, and such protection is as im- 
portant as the now almost indispensable elettric appar- 





atus, the heating, ventilating and sanitary appliances. 

Architects can do a great deal to improve building, to 
make life less a burden and more of pleasure, but they 
cannot do it all. They are dependent on the public. 
Whatever has been done to make the city what it is 
should be largely credited to the people who have been 
ready to receive the best that could be given them, and 
have been ready to encourage architects to do the best 
that was in their power. There is encouragement to 
think that we are only just starting in on our substantial 
growth. Every good bnilding calls for another, and with 
those to be erected the coming season a great improve- 
ment will be made in the appearance of our principal 
streets, and tend to fix those centers of business that 
shall determine the location of other buildings and give 
the city a more regular and compact appearance. 

That the wholesale trade should go north of Henne- 
pin Avenue seems settled. The offices, theatres and 
hotels should take Hennepin Avenue, following the lead 
of the Masonic Temple, Public Library, West Hotel, 
Lumber Exchange and other projected buildings. Hen- 
nepin is the broadest street in the city for fine buildings, 
and it will be well for Minneapolis if it can be devoted 
to that purpose and made architecturally grand. So, 
too, it seems natural that the retail trade should follow 
the lead of Nicollet Avenue, out the streets and aven- 
ues to the southwest, and as business extends so do the 
streets of dwellings extend farther and farther into the 
country towards the lakes and the setting sun, building 
up what shall ere long become—if it is not already—the 
fairest city on the face of the land. 

W. C. WHITNEY. 





SOCIAL LIFE IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Visitors from the East seldom fail to remark upon the 
singular scarcity of Indians on the streets of Minne- 
apolis nowadays. In these times buffalo are very rarely 
killed within the city limits, and the mountain lion (at 
least in the more populous wards) is virtually extinct. 
The practice of attending lynching bees as an after-din- 
ner amusement has become quite obsolete in the best 
circles of Minneapolis; and the discussion as to whether 
it is de rigneur to wear the bowie-knife in the belt or in 


















the boot-leg can hardly be reckoned among the burning 
questions of social etiquette to-day. 

These statements will, no douht, come with something 
of a shock to many of the ‘‘gentlemen of New England, 
who sit at home at ease.” But in the main they are 
true. Nothing is more harmful toa young and grow- 
ing town than for it to attempt to bolster up its prosper- 
ity with false pretenses; so, even at the risk of being 
accused of aiming to “‘hurt the town,” I mayas well 
make at once the painful confession that Minneapolis as 
a resort for sportsmen is not what it once was. Forty 
years ago it must have been a thing of delight to camp 
out amidst the savage grandeur (vide the geographies) 





GEN. VAN CLEVE. 


of the scenery around the Falls of St. Anthony. But 
now the spot holds out few attractions as the site for a 
camp-fire. Some officious policeman might turn in an 
alarm, when the sudden arrival of twenty-seven ‘‘steam- 
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ers,” fifteen hose-carts and half a dozen hook-and- | of hospitality and entertainment which it gives is | reserve. From the grand ball and formal crush, the 
ladder companies would interfere sadly with the se- | the hand of the older, easy-going brother Esau. On | mostbarbaric of civilized entertainments, to the final 
renity of the sportsman’s after-supper smoke. Min- | the spots where twenty-five years ago prairie chick- | and triumphant blossom of general and intellectual 


neapolis is certainly not what it was. 


For one living here it is as hard now to believe | lent, stand to-day handsome residences, luxuriously | On the heels of the latter-day pioneer comes the chef, 


that the town was ever what 
it used to be, as it is for East- 
erners to believe that it is what 
itis to-day. Itis not so much the 
mere size of the city that is wonder- 
ful. That, though surprising enough, 
can be readily accounted for by the 
most material calculation. It is a 
simple commercial equation. So 
many bushels of wheat plus so much 
water power equals so many mills 
tobe built. So many mills equal 
so many hands employed and so 
much money made. Im every suc- 
cessive stage of the city’s history we 
see the simple sequence of cause and 
effect. But what is truly wonder- 
ful is the unseen growth of less ma- 
terial things:—a development which 
cannot be summed up in any Cham- 
ber of Commerce Report, nor fig- 
ured in car-lots of merchandise:—the 
mysterious accumulation of the 
thousand and one habits and in- 
stincts and traits which go to the 
making of a civilized and refined so- 
ciety. The truth is, that Minneap- 
olis is too far west to be in all ways 
characteristically western;—has 
grown too fast to show, in her soci- 
ety, the worst faults of a new com- 
munity. The western lack of cul- 
ture, which many Eastern people be- 
lieve to be universally typical of the 
West, is only found (and it is easy 
to see, could only be found) in pla- 
ces where the people had grown up 
one or two generations without the 
surroundings of cultivation. This 


is emphatically not the case with Minneapolis. A | equipped and perfectly appointed, containing valu- | many and various. Minneapolis is now coming to 
generation ago no one was growing up here but | able private collections of paintings, and as well or- | rank among the large Scandinavian cities of the 
Sioux. Where then have the 170,000 people who | dered and complete in their internal scenery as the | world. In winter the Scandinavian ski is seen as 
make up Minneapolis to-day come from? From the | wealthy homes of old Eastern communities. Minne- | often—perhaps oftener—in the suburbs than the Can- 
East, almost entirely; and from the old cities of New | apolis has adopted all the elegancies and idiocies, all | adian snow-shoe; while the large German element en- 
England, chiefly. And when the New Englander set- | the modern conveniences and inconveniences of soci- | sures an abundance of good musical entertainment. 
tles in a western city he remains above everything a | ety life (what an abominable phrase that is) without But the core and substance of Minneapolis is still 


New Englander. Coel- 
um, non animum, mu- 
tat. Most truly was it 
said that the true Bost- 
onian is he who, when 
he goes to Rome, does 
as the Bostonians do. 

With its Harvard 
banquets and Yale cel- 
ebrities; its New York 
Association dinners,and 
reunions of the Sons of 
Maine; its clubs, its 
art classes, its Brown- 
ing societies and its 
Chautauqua circles, Min 
neapolis is socially more 
eastern than western. 
However headlong and 
energetic it may be on 
the streets and in its 
business ways, its home 
life is as symmetrical 
and well-rounded asthe 
life of an Eastern city. 
The voice with which 
it speaks to the com- 
mercial world is. the 
voice of the young, 
pushing, and withal dis- 


























































































ens were plentiful, and the snipe-shooting was excel- | refinement, the little dinner, Minneapolis sait jouir. 


and barely a decade separates the 
frontier shanty from the million-dol- 
lar hotel, with its marble columns 
and army of servants. 

In many and broader ways Min- 
neapolis is admirably adapted to a 
pleasant social life. The proximity 
of the delightful lakes—Minnetonka, 
Calhoun and Harriet—gives endless 
potentiality for the enjoyment of 
summer holidays. The tree-fringed 
boulevards and winding roads and 
bridle-paths through the woodland 
which clothes the slopes and the 
lake-shores in every direction, afford 
lavish opportunity for charming 
drives and riding parties;—a variety 
of which Minneapolis has not been 
slow to take advantage, as the mil- 
lion of dollars that are invested in 
horse-flesh sufficiently testify. To 
all out-door summer sports—rowing 
or riding, base-ball or lawn-tennis— 
there is every encouragement; while 
the long winter, with its months of 
clear, dry weather, makes it Nature’s 
own gymnasium for all the cold- 
weather pastimes—tobogganing,curl- 
ing, skating and snow-shoeing—of 
which, by some strange sluggishness 
on our part, the Canadians have 
been suffered to hold the monopoly 
solong. Social life in Minneapolis 
is many-sided. Few cities hold out 
so many advantages for such differ- 
ent forms of amusement; while in 
the composition of the populatton 
es Oe Se itself, is sufficient reason why the 

ways of entertainment should be 
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thingswhich reflect more 
credit upon them than 
does the present condi- 
tion of society in Min- 
neapolis. That the 
Easterners, living in 
the Eastern States for 
generations, should 
have gradually sur- 
rounded themselves 
with all the outward 
manifestations of good 
taste and refinement is 
only natural. It would 
have been infinitely dis- 
creditable to them if 
they had not. But 
that, with being trans- 
planted into such dif- 
ferent environment, 
they should have 
brought so much of that 
good taste and spirit of 
refinemept with them, 
and have so rapidly 
surrounded themselves 
here with the same at- 
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tinctly self-interested 
Jacob. But the hand 









MINNEAPOLIS.—RESIDENCE OF COL. WM. 8. KING. mosphere of cultivation 
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and comfort as they created so laboriously at home, 
is incaleulably more to their credit. Minneapolis, 
with her Society of Fine Arts, her art classes, and her 
Cesnola collection, is as mucha monument to the in- 
tellectuality and estheticism of the East, as with her 
business energy and push, she is the pluck and vigor 
of the West. The East as well as the West should 


be proud of her. 
Harry P. RosBinson. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHURCHES. 





More than one hundred church 
spires rise above the din and hubbub 
of this big, busy city, in silent, elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that the 
Minneapolitan does not worship 
Mammon alone and altogether. On 
the contrary, they have evidence to 
prove, that he has put into his relig- 
ious enterprises the same restless 
professiveness that is apparent every- 
where else. The good brother who 
is raising funds for a new church 
project will tell you thatthe churches 
have not begun to keep pace with the 
general growth of the city. But you 
will hear the same remark about the 
schools, the waterworks, the sewer 
system and the rest. So sudden has 
been the development that every- 
body has been trying to catch up, 
rather than pretending to keep up. 
The religious organizations have cer- 
tainly been up and doing, with a realization of the 
greatness of their task. During the last five or six 
years there have been organized each year an aver- 
age of ten new churches, and the building records 
have shown an annual expenditure for church im- 
provements of from $150,000 to $200,000. The 
double duty has been imperative of planting young 
churches in newly-developed centers of population, 
and replacing small, and old-fashioned buildings in 








MINNEAPOLIS.—ILLUMINATION OF NICOLLET AVENUE DURING THE EXPOSITION. 


the old centers, with large and fine houses of wor- 
ship. It will be conducive to clearness and conven- 
ience to review the religious growth and present status 
in denominationa! divisions: 

The Baptist brethren have distinguished them- 
selves as builders. Of their seven English societies, 
five have recently built handsome churches homes, 
and paid for them, too. Those are the First, Cen- 
tral, Immanuel, Olivet and Fourth. The First is 
probably the strongest society, and has the finest 





MINNEAPOLIS.—RESIDENCE OF JOSEPH E. BADGER. 


building of the Baptist Northwest. The total mem- 
bership of the Baptist churches is about 2,200. 
They have also built a large mission tabernacle. 
The Methodists lead in number of churches. They 
have eighteen, including a number of German, Scan- 
dinavian and colored, with a total membership of 
3,100. The Hennepin Avenue and Centuary Soci- 
eties take frontrank in the city and state. This de- 
nomination boasts no superlatively fine church build- 
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ings, but it is everywhere active and aggressive. The 
Congregationalists have a baker’s dozen churches and 
an aggregate membership of 2,300. Plymouth 
Church has a world-wide reputation. In one year its 
benevolences exceeded those of any Congregational 
Churchin thecountry. It has amembership ofover 
900. The First Congregational is the leading church in 
East Minneapolis, and is just erecting a $50,000 
building. The Presbyterians have organized twelve 
churches, with a membership aggregating about 
2,000. Westminster, like Plymouth, 
is known throughout the borders of 
its denomination. It entertained 
the General Assembly last year in 
fine style. Its membership exceeds 
800, and the congregations, prob- 
ably the largest of any English 
protestant church in the city, often 
reach twice that figure. The First 
or Park Avenue Church, is also a 
strong one, and is now at work ona 
$60,000 edifice. The Episcopalians 
have ten churches, and 1,500 Com- 
municants. St. Marks, Gethsemane 
and St. Paul’s are the notable ones, 
and each has a fine church building. 

The Lutherans have fifteen church- 
es, and a membership of over 4,000. 
The Catholics have ten strong par- 
ishes, Father McGolrick’s Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, being 
the principal parish. They number 
in the neighborhood of 5,000. Of 
the three Universalist churches the 
Church of the Redeemer ranks easily 
first, andhas no rival for that place in the North- 
west. Its house of worship is a beauty. The First 
Unitarian Society occupies a similar position in its 
denomination, and has just finished a costly and 
unique building. In addition. to the churches named 
there are two Free Baptist, two Adventist, fwo He- 
brew, and one Disciple’s, Quaker, Swedenborgian and 
Evangelican Association. The denominational spirit 
is present in Minneapolis, but not obnoxiously so. 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The pastors of the various churches hold weekly 
meetings for conference and discussion and thus man- 
age to keep on ‘“‘speaking terms” at least. Between 
the orthodox and liberal clergy, however, a sharp line 
is drawn. 

Besides the regular church organizations there are 
many schemes for religious and reform work, such as 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, City Mis- 
sions and Salvation Army. The eccentric army has 
its Northwestern headquarters here and boasts a lady 
captain and a brass band. The Y.M. C. A. has sey- 
eral branches and is about to put up a handsome 
building. 

The religious world has recognized Minneapolis in 
many ways. Many religious bodies of first magni- 
tude have honored the city by their presence, such as 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, the National 
Swedish Methodist Conference, National Norwegian 
Lutheran Synod, Woman’s Board of Missions for the 
Interior, the American Board of Missions, the Gen- 
eral Conventions of Free Baptists of the World, the 
Woman’s Presbyterian Board of Missions, the Hauge 
Lutheran Synod of the Northwest, the Swedish Au- 














OLD MINNEAPOLIS SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 








BUILT JULY 4, 1355. 
TAKEN DOWN IN 1872. THE FIRST BRIDGE THAT EVER 
SPANNED THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


gustane Synod of the United States, the 
National W.C. T. U. In May next the 
National Baptist meetings will be held at 
the First Church, Minneapolis, bringing to- 
gether some 1,500 Baptists from all over 
the country, One or two individual in- 
stances will show the nature of churchly 
progressiveness in Minneapolis, and at the 
same time illustrate the phenomenal devel- 
opment of the city. Five years ago the 
leading Presbyterian Church in the city 
was worshipping in a God-forsaken-look- 
ing old barn, on Fourth Street, between 
Nicollet and Hennepin avenues, where 
now stands a fine block occupied by the 
post-office. The $150,000 edifice which it 
now occupies is again being blocked in by 
business. When the new church was com- 
menced, the site, corner Nicollet Avenue 
and Seventh Street, was a quarter of a mile 
from business. Littledid the brethren— 
leading business men they were, too—sus- 
pect that ina few short years the new 
church would be nearer the center of busi- 
ness than the old was then. A couple of 
years since, the leading Baptist 
society praised the Lord in a 
pipe-stem of a frame building at 
the cornerof Hennepin Avenue 
and Fifth Street. A ten-story 
office building now towers above 
that corner, and up at the corner 
of Tenth Street and Harmon 
Place stands the finest church 
edifice in the Northwest. And 
the joke of it is, two-thirds of 
its cost was met by the proceeds 
of the sale of the old site. Here is an il- 
lustration of the way a mission church ina 
new district jumps from acorn to oak. In 
March, 1883, the Immanuel Baptist Church 
was organized in South Minncapolis, with 
twenty-six members. By the following 
December they had a $11,000 chapel dedi- 
cated at the corner of Bloomington Aven- 
ue and Twenty-fifth Street. At the end 
of the second year there were 200 mem- 
bers, and work was begun on the main 
church, which was finished in January, 
1886, at a cost of $50,000, having a seating 
capacity of 1,500. The membership is now 
over 300. H. C. CHAPIN. 

THE FLOUR-MAKERS OF MINNE- 

APOLIS. 





Ask the average American boy what 
Minneapolis is noted for, and he will tell 
you that it is for having more and bigger 
flour mills than any other city in the world. There 
are many other large industries here, but the 
flour mills have made our city famous, because 
their product has found its way into the stom- 
achs of the people of all the nations of the 
earth. These mills made into flour, in 1886, 
five per cent. of the total crop of wheat, and 
sent abroad nearly one-half of the total exports 
of flour. By way of illustration, it may be 
said, that the value of the products, last year, 
was very nearly equal to that of the products 
of all manufacturing industries of the great 
state of Kansas. It is the mills which, two 
years ago, made Minneapolis the largest wheat 
market in the world, a position she bids fair to 
hold, because there are no signs of a decrease 
in her milling capacity, while her receipts of 
wheat show a steady increase, year by year. 
Statistics show that the people of Minneapolis 
fully appreciate the high quality of the flour 
made here, the average consumption per cap- 
ita being greater than in any other city or 
country in the world. And this is not on ac- 
count of its cheapness, for it has been true, 

















and may occur again, that the price to the local con- 
sumer has been the same as that paid by the Chicago, 
New York, and even Glasgow dealer. Freight rates 
have at times been so low that the flour could be laid 
down in Glasgow at about the same figure as repre- 
sents the selling profit of the local retailer. While 
the mill operative, buying his barrel of flour at the 
wholesale price, would have to pay an expressman 
more to take it to the house than the railroads charge 
for hauling it to New York. 

The Falls of St. Anthony, long since bereft of their 
picturesque features, covered up by an unsightly 
wooden apron, and harnessed for commercial pur- 
poses, formed the loadstone which drew the mills to 
thisspot. The millsdrew the hardy farmers to the 
fertile lands beyond us, but took tribute from each 
train-load passing through, until a great and beauti- 
ful city of 160,000 souls surrounds the champion 
flour-makers of the world. The pioneers inthe mill- 
ing district are passing away, but the great industry 
they founded grows apace. The first flour made here 
was ground on a pair of buhr-stones, which were put 
into a small saw-mill, built by army officers, in 1822. 
This was 1823, the same year that the first steamboat 
anchored at the foot of the falls, and scared the In- 


MINNEAPOLIS.—A GROUP OF MILLS AT THE FALLS. 
LFrom a sketch by Farny.] 


dians with her whistle. The Cataract Mill, built by 
Eastman, Gibson & Co., and now owned by Barber 
& Son, was the first flour mill erected by private en- 
terprise and the lease of power from the Minneapolis 
Mill Company, a corporation formed in 1856, to im- 
prove the power is to-day cheapest lease held on this 
power. The land claim taking in the West Side 
power, was secured by aman who was not evena 
squatter. He visited the place a few times, and by 
using strong personal influence in Washington, se- 
cured the claim. He was a congressman, and his 
name was Smith, hence, it may be inferred that Min- 
neapolis had a narrow escape from being named 
Smithtown, or Smithville. The gentleman organized 
the millcompany, and enjoyed visions of great wealth 
from the scheme, but these were never realized, the 
company becoming involved in financial trouble, 
which resulted in the dropping out of most of the in- 
corporators, the Central passing into the Washburns 
and D. Morrison, where it remains to-day. The yal- 
ue and importance of this power may be seen in the 
fact, that while the total daily capacity of our mills is 
35,375 barrels, nearly 25,000 barrels of this is repre- 
sented by the West Side mills, although the largest 
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C. C. DUNN & CO.. 
Real Estate and Loans, 


Also Mining Stock Brokers. 


INNEAPOLIS IS THE 
\ financial and commer- 
cial center and the 
metropolis of the great 
Northwest. The growth 
of this city during the past 
five years has been unsur- 
passed by any city on the 
American continent. Never 
before has the Real Estate 
business in Minneapolis 
borne a more cheerful and 
satisfactory aspect. While 
we are not laboring under 
any ‘‘wild cat” booms like 
many other western cities, 
we are maintaining a 
steady, healthy growth. 

We think that we have 
the right to assert that there 
are no safer investments on 
the earth than real estate. 
Minneapolis ‘‘soil” is the place to invest to assure you good profits and quick 
returns. 





Cc. C. DUNN. 


A WORD TO NON-RESIDENTS. 


If you are not thoroughly posted in regard to the value of real estate, put your 
money in the hands of reliable agents and let them invest for you. Money put into 
lots, business property and acres in Minneapolis has yielded and will yield a wonder- 
ful profit. In the short time that we have been in this city, wherever we have in- 
vested money for our clients not one instance has there been but what they have or 
can receive a large profit for their investments. We deal only in specialties. We are 
sole agents for the owners of nearly all properties handled by us. We solicit Eastern 
correspondence, and calls from local customers wherever a desire exists to purchase 
or sell first-class real estate, obtain or place your loans. 

Our facilities for handling Mining Stocks and Options, both on the Gogebic and 
Marquette anges are Sarr in this a. e are one of the largest stock- 
holders in the FAMOUS BUFFALO IRON MINE, one of the richest in the Marquette 


nge. 
Space will not permit an enumeration of the liston our books, but we will give 
prompt attention to any correspondence addressed to our office, 
72 and 73 Loan and Trust Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


259 First Avenue South, 


MINNEA POLIS, - 


- MINNESOTA, 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on City and Farm Property, 
Buy and Sell Prime Commercial Paper. 


OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS PLACED LAST YEAR. 


We have the largest clientage and the best facilities in the city. 
Refer to the Northwestern National, Union National, and Security Banks of Minneapolis 


OTHER REFERENCES AND FORMS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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THE LATE GOV. C. C. WASHBURN. 


miil in the world, the Pillsbury A, the daily capacity 
of which is 7,500 barrels, is located on the East side, 
and leases its power from the St. Anthony Power 
Company, which controls the power of that side of 
the falls. The work of preserving and utilizing the 
great power, at one time threatened with destruction 
by natural causes, and later by injudicious acts of 
citizens, was generously aided by congressional ap- 
propriations, and it must be apparent to all who see 
the results visible to-day that Government funds were 
never put to a better use. 

Thirty years ago, when the first steps were being 
taken to utilize the water-power, the average farmer 
took his wheat to mill, saw it ground, and carried 
home his share of the grist. Nowadays, and espec- 
ially in the Northwest, the farmer takes his wheat to 
an elevator, buys his flour at his »grocer’s, and does 
not even see a mill from one year’s end to another. 
The wheat comes to the mill in train-loads, is handled 
by machinery until it reaches the barrel or sack, in 
the shape of flour, and then goes out in train-loads to 
be scattered among domestic and foreign consumers. 
It is difficult to conceive 
what one firm can do 
with 10,000 barrels of 
flour each day, and yet 
this is the capacity of 
the three Pillsbury 
Mills, and in ordinary 
times, they make that 
much flour every day. 
It would seem at first 
glance, that an army 
of men would be 
needed to carry on this 
business, yet, there are 
hot more than 1,200 
millers In Minneapolis, 
Manning her twenty- 
three mills. Kindred 
industries employ a 
goodly number, there 
being about 600 coop- 
ers, and perhaps 200 
bag-makers, constantly 
at work, making pack- 
ages for flour. 

The first great boom 
in Minneapolis flour 
Came in 1870, when 
what is known as the 
gradual reduction pro- 
cess, was introduced 
by George T. Smith, 











now widely known as the inventor of the mid- 
dlings purifier. This process, which gave rise to 
the commonly-used term, ‘‘new process flour,” 
raised the price of the product of the few mills 
using it, three or four dollars per barrel. Our 
millers acquired wealth rapidly in those days, and 
when Mr. Smith gave them the middlings puri- 
fier as a supplemental and great advantage over 
competitors, they clamored for larger mills and 
advanced prices, in order to curtail the immense 
demand for their flour, until they could enlarge 
old, and build new mills, to meet it. Previous to 
these discoveries in milling methods, 
Minneapolis was not widely known, 
but her every interest was benefited by 
the prominence her flour gave her in 
all markets in the country, and she has 
since grown in all ways more rapidly 
than any other city in the country. 
Her millers could not monopolize the 
new methods and machinery, hence, 
their general introduction in mills else- 
where tended to lower prices and de- 
crease profits, but there has been a 
steady increase in the milling capacity 
until the last year or two, and any 
changes made generally result in in- 
creased capacity, so that the industry 
may be termed a growing one. The Mar- 
keting of flour has been reduced to a sci- 
ence, almost, by our millers, who have 
been forced to meet competition of the 
fiercest kind everywhere, but they continue 
to show better running records than any 
competitors, and as they are not of the sort 
who work for glory, must be reaping fair 
profits from the business. “The bag, the 
favorite package in Europe, is rapidly 
growing in favor among flour consumers, 
as is shown by the fact, that while in 1885, 
51.34 per cent. of our flour was packed in barrels, but 
41.6 per cent was barreled in 1886. The bags range 
from 24}4-pound cotton sack, the smallest size used, 
and this for the domestic trade, up to the unwieldy 
280-pound jute bag demanded in Great Britain, and 
on the continent of Europe. The little sack men- 
tioned, is practically a new package having been in- 
troduced to meet competition in regions where other 
flours had a strong foothold, but it has become an 
immensely popular package; so that the mills which 











use it often send out whole carloads of these sacks. 
All methods imaginable are adopted to introduce the 
flour in new sections. Shrewd traveling men are 
employed by all the mills, and they go from place to 
place, drumming up trade. One will go into a town, 
advertise freely in the local papers, and place a small 
bag,containing enough flour for an ordinary baking, 
in every house, with circulars giving full directions 
for handling the flour. Another will advertise a 


“grand baking exhibition,” hire a chef, and for weeks 
distribute to all who call, free samples of bread, 
cakes, etc, made from his flour. Every barrel of 





HON. W. D. WASHBURN. 


flour sent out contains a circular with the mill guar- 
anty of quality and purity, and careful directions for 
securing the best results in the kitchen or bakery, so 
that no matter what the consumer is accustomed to, 
a study of the circular will ensure a satisfaction with 
the flour. Ten years ago it was hard for the ordin- 
ary observer to say what the millers would do with 
the money they were making. Now there are so 
many expenses to pay and such fierce competition to 
meet, that it seems wonderful that millers do not go 





ST. ANTHONY’S FALLS, AS SEEN BY CAPT. JONATHAN CARVER IN 1768.—[From an old photograph. 
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THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST 60, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Capital, - $900,000. 





MINNESOTA. 


<P 


Surplus, -- $25,000. 


Guaranty E*und with State Auditor, $100,00°. 


E. A. MERRILL, Pres’t. 


GEO. A. PILLSBURY, Vice-Pres't. 





DIRECTORS: 


ARTHUR M. KEITH, Trust Officer. 


C. M. Lortne, Gro, A. Prtuspury, M. L. Hieeins, J. M. SHaw, M. B. Koon, Gro. N. Merriam, E. A. MERRILL, E. J. PoELPs, Woopsury FisH, 
T. B. Casry, R. B. LANepon, J. H. Toompson, 8S. A. HARRIS, ANTHONY KELLY, N. F. Griswoip, Gro. HuHN. 


LwOeSrn Department. 


This Company’s ample Capital, and especially its Guaranty Fund with the State Auditor, make it a most responsible representative, either for resident or non- 


resident individuals, corporations or trustees. 


for the lender unquestionable security. Money constantly on hand to loan. 





Its business is conducted skilfully, and with the greatest care. 
Excellent first mortgages on hand for sale. 


It procures for the borrower a reasonable rate, and 
No loan is accepted or recommended 


where the security is not considered, after full examination, to be beyond question in every respect, and to be absolutely safe in any contingency. Careful attention 


is given to the details of procuring and completing each loan. 


with all the papers, including abstracts, ete., necessary to show a carefully completed loan. 


MORTGAGES AND NOTES. 


The form of all mortgages and notes taken for loans 
negotiated by the company, has been carefully pre- 
pared by able legal counsel, and fully protects the len- 
der. In addition to the usual agreements, the mort- 
gage contract provides for the prompt payment of all 
taxes by the borrower, and the keeping of a stipulated 
amountof insurance in approved companies, upon the 
mortgaged property, payable in case of loss to the mort- 
gagee. A failure to keep either of these covenants, 
as well.as a failure to pay promptly either interest or 
principal, authorizes foreclosure of the mortgage. 








Unless the value of the realty mortgaged, exclu- 
sive of the improvements thereon, is more than two 
and one-half times the loan desired, and in all cases 
where any considerable portion of the security con- 
sists of buildings, a-paid up policy of insurance upon 
the buildings, payable in case of loss to the mort- 


gagee as his interest may appear, is acquired as 
additional security. 








Nothing is ever taken for granted, both title and property are examined, and the investor is furnished 


TERM, RATE, PAYMENT OF INTEREST, ETC. 


Loans are made on terms of from two to fiveyyears. All 
interest upon city loans, and upon nearly all farm loans 
is paid semi-annually. In exceptional instances where 
excellent farm loans cannot otherwise be secured, the 
interest is made a annually. All interest is col- 
lected and remitted to the lender by the company, with- 
out charge. The company also attends, withont charge 
to the lender, to the renewal of insurance and payment of 
taxes by the poy t aya upon the mo property, 
until the loan is fu ly paid. The highest rate of interest 
compatible with safety, will — +4 be obtained for the 
lender; and as this depends upon the demand for money, 
lenders will be informed from time to time upon inquiry, 
as to the then ruling rate upon unquestionable security. 


LeUVUst DEPART ALCeEINTL. 


The responsibility above mentioned, together with its corporate existence, makes the company especially valuable as executor, administrator, guardian, or trustee of 


estates. It also saves expense to estates. 


The rates for services rendered are not only less, but, as the-corporation trustee outlives the trust, the estate is saved all the 


fees and charges which arise in court upon the appointment of new trustees in place of those individual trustees who resign, are deceased, or are displaced for cause. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 


The Company’s Safe Deposit Vaults, located in its Fire-proof Building (which is shown above), are deservedly popular. For Five Dollars per year one can have 
a private safe in these vaults, and be much safer than if he troubled his banker to keep his tin box in the bank’s brick vault, especially as the bank has no responsi- 


bility concerning it. 





Over $6,O00,OC0OO° Invested by this Company Without. Loss. 


i=" Refer to any bank in Minneapolis and to numerous corporations, individuals and trustees in all parts of the East. 


("Send for prospectus. 























CHAS. W. WEST. 


to the wall as a body, almost. Take an ordinary 
one-thousand barrel Minneapolis mill for example: 
It pays out five or six thousand dollars per annum in 
switching charges alone, to get wheat to the mill 
and flour and feed away from it. It pays at least 
$5,000 a year to traveling salesmen, and a like 
amount for printing. It pays out $200 per day for 
barrels, and nearly that much for bags. The wheat 
itgrinds must be paid for before or upon delivery, 
and all its expenses are on the one condition, cash 
down. When these things are considered, and it is 
remembered that there are many and heavy items of 
expense now, which were not necessary years ago, 
while it is a fact that the credit system is gradually 
gaining ground in the flour trade, it is indeed mar 
velous that the mills run on, and the flour is turned 
out in ever increas- 
ing quantities. 
What the mills 
did in 1886, ex- 
pressed in figures, 
was as follows: 
They consumed 27,- 
728,000 bushels of 
wheat. This, if 
loaded upon one 
train, would make a 
solid line of box 
cars, which would 
extend from Minne- 
apolis over the 
shortest railroad 
lines, to a point 
within about sixty 
miles of Chicago; 
the length of the 
train, without an 
engine, being 354 
iniles..- These mills 
turned out 6,168,- 
000 barrels of flour, 
and 151,304 tons of 
mill feed. These 
products would fill 
a solid train of box 
cars,which would reach from Minneapolis to a point 
ten miles beyond the Chicago freight depots, the 
length of the train without locomotives, being 431 
miles. Of the flour there was exported to Europe, 
2,630,000 barrels, which would load a fleet of 263 
ships, with 10,000 barrels each. And Minneapolis, 





with her monster mills, her towering public and pri- 
vate buildings, her massive and costly bridges, and 
all her picturesque as well as practical features, is an 
accident. The surveyor who ran the lines of an In- 
dian reservation across the river below, instead of 
above the Falls of St. Anthony, caused the upbuild- 
ing of two cities where there would have been but 
one, for the head ofnavigation would have marked 
the site, and furnished the reason for a city which 
the great water-power would have rounded out into 
what we have now in size in the Twin Cities, though 
under two governments and separated by artificial 
lines only. 

Ofthe millers of to-day, the one who first became 
prominent in connection with the power, was Gov. 
W. D. Washburn, who is at the head of the Wash- 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—GRAND STAIRWAY IN THE WEST HOTEL. 


burn Mill Company. and is heavily interested in the 
great firm of Washburn, Crosby &Co. D. Morrison, 
of the original mill company, still owns two flour 
mills, butdoes not run them much. Ex-Gov. C. C. 
Washburn, who ranks with Charles A. Pillsbury, as 
a benefactor of the milling interest, has long been 









JOHN T. WEST. 


gathered to his fathers, but his memory will always 
be kept green in Minneapolis. The Pillsburys hold 
the largest milling and grain interests of any firm in 
the world. Their three great mills represent but a 
portion of their vast business interests, for they own 
a vast elevator system, with a storage capacity of 
nearly 10,000,000 bushels, chiefly located in the best 
hard wheat belt of the Northwest. Washburn, 
Crosby & Co., in addition to their mills, are heavily 
interested in elevators, timber lands and saw-mills 
while the timber interests of Gen. Washburn and the 
Pillsburys are immense. Nearly every milling firm 
in the city owns elevators or elevator stock, and the 
grain storage capacity controlled in Minneapolis 
is greater than that of any two cities in the 
world combined. Gro. P. WALLIHAN. 


Outside of the 
solid business nu- 
cleus which sur- 
rounds the intersec- 
tion of Washington 
with Nicollet and 
Hennepin Avenues, 
Minneapolis resem- 
blesan aggregation 
of villages, each 
with its distinct 
business center. 
Such centers as one 
found on Plymouth 
and 20th Aves. in 
in the northern part 
of the city; at New 
Boston’ on the ex- 
treme north-east; 
on Riverside Ave., 
about Tenth St.; at 
Lake and Lyndale 
and at Twenty- 
Sixth and Nicollet, 
in the western dis- 
trict; on Central 
Ave. in what was 
once the town of St. 
Anthony and at Forest Heights, at 20th Ave. and 16th 
St. N. These ganglia of trade are united by the nerves 
of the street railway and motor systems, so that all 
the wide radius of the city’s activities is reached from 
its heart—the region between the Suspension Bridge 
and West Hotel, and ist Ave. N. and 2d Ave. S. 
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TWIN CITY INVESTMENTS. 


Midway Property Solid! 
Good while Either City Continues to Grow. 


‘“‘Minneapolis and St. Paul—Twin Cities of the 
North Star State—two in name, one in interest, the 
coming metropolis of the Mississippi Valley and the 
crown jewel of the New Northwest.’—(Toast at 
Chicago Real Estate Banquet, January, 1887, Palmer 
House, responded to by Col. James H. Davidson, 
Secretary St. Paul Real Estate Board.) 


The above toast voices the sentiment of all thought- 
ful men who have marked the the progress and de- 
velopment of those cities and understand the 
situation in reference to their future growth and 
greatness. There is a considerable area of high table 
land, rolling and partly timbered, lying between the 
business centers of the two cities (now in the cor- 
porate limits of St. Paul), destined hereafter to con- 
tain the residence palaces and the beautiful homes 
of the merchant princes and the prosperous people 
who do business in and must live near the business 
center of this great dual city. This area is already 
crossed by several lines of railroad, affording quick 
transit and convenient access to either city. Other 
improvements, such as cable and motor lines, will be 
added, and at no distant day all this natural park 
region will be brought within ten minutes’ ride of the 
business heart of each city. It now contains the 
State Fair grounds, the State University (in Minne- 
apolis), Hamline University (Methodist College), 
Macallester College (Presbyterian), St. Thomas 
(Catholic College), with a fair prospect for one or 
two new institutions of learning. The drives all 
through this region are lovely, and it is rapidly filling 
up with properous and beautiful hamlets, such as 
‘‘Hamline,” ‘St, Anthony Park,” “Union Park,” 
‘*Merriam Park,” ‘* Macallester Park,” ‘Sylvan 
Park,” ete. 

It is urged by many citizens that when the State of 
Minnesota erects a new capitol building, commensu- 
rate with the wealth and greatness of the State of 
Minnesota, that it shall be located somewhere in the 
interurban district, on high ground, surrounded by an 
ample park, which will afford grounds for a Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, a library building, and various 
other buildings necessary to accommodate public 
officers and the business of a great and grow- 
ing State. This will probably be located somewhere 
between the business centers. 

All these things conspire to render the land be- 
tween the two cities very desirable, and a good 





investment to hold for an advance in prices which 
is sure to come with the growth of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

We control absolutely a number of beautiful addi- 
tions in this area, among which is 


SYLVAN PARK, 


which. corners on Macallester Park. and extends 
a half mile along Snelling avenue, from St. Clair 
street to Randolph street. Lots in this addition 
range in price from $425 to $700. A little over half 
the addition has been sold, and we expect to close 
out the balance this spring and summer. A number 
of new residences will be built here this season. 


STATE PARK ADDITONS. 


We control of these additions Plats No, 1, 2 and 3. 
It is abouut equi-distant from the business centers. 
It is very convenient to St. Thomas College, and 
about two miles from the Merriam. Park station, and 
afford a good view of Minneapolis. 


HOYT’S REARRANGEMENT OF HOYT’S COMO 
OUT-LOTS 


lies also on Snelling avenue, about a quarter of a mile 
north of the main entrance to the State Fair grounds. 
It is also close to Como Park, on which St. Paul will 
expend $25,000, in improvements the present season. 
There is scarcely any choice in these lots as they all 
lie on a high, beautiful plateau. 


ACRES FOR PLATTING. 


We also have listed with us for sale some beautiful 
acres suitable for platting in this midway district, 
which can be secured at from $1,800 to $2,500 per 
acre. 

OUR INVESTMENT CONTRACTS. 


As many persons who have not the time or oppor- 
tunity to post themselves in values of real estate, 
nevertheless desire to make judicious investments 
therein, or in other cases non-residents desire to 
speculate in realty in the Northwest, we have 
adopted the plan for all such of entering into an agree- 
ment with them by which we take such sums, as they 
desire to invest, and agree to make purchases and 
sales for them, but in their name, and to look after 
such investment, pay taxes and assessments, and sell 
the same when the investor desires so to do, re- 








turning to them their money and six (6) per 
cent. interest from the date of such investment to the 
date of final settlement, and then one-half (14) 
the profits thereof, we retaining the other one-half 
(44) of the profits as our compensation. If there are 
no profits we receive nothing, as the investor must, 
in every instance, receive his or her money back, and 
six (6) per cent. interest, before we are entitled to 
anything. We have invested for many of our clients 
already, and in every instance where the deals have 
been closed we have returned them their money and 
six (6) per cent. interest and profits in addition, 
ranging from 15 to 100 per cent., and every deal we 
have made yet has been closed out in less than one 
year from the date of investment. As a rule we 
prefer to invest in city property, but if parties desire 
it, we will make investments in farms and wild 
lands; but in such eases the investment necessarily 
must run for a longer time than in city property. 


THE NEXT GREAT ADVANCE IN VALUES 


will be in Farms and Farm Lands, and it is likely to 
come within the next five years. We can now buy 
thousands of acres of fine farms, with fair improve- 
ments on them, at from $5 to $15 per acre, and these 
same lands will advance when the next rise comes to 
that property from present prices to $25 and $40 per 
acre. If we had at our disposal FIVE MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS we could place it in land that will so 
incrase in value as to pay all taxes and expenses, and 
interest at 6 per cent., and still double the principal, 
we confidently believe, within five years. Those 
desiring to purchase any of this beautiful property 
between the two cities, or in either, would do well to 
send to us for plats and prices. Those desiring to 
entrust money to us for investment, under our 
“Investment Contracts,” should send for copies of 
the contracts which we enter into. We also will 
cheerfully furnish references to all who desire to 
inquire as to our financial and business standing. 
Our office is in one of the business blocks owned 
by the members of the firm (a cut of which appears 
at the head of this page). and all communications 
should be addressed as below. 


THE DAVIDSON COMPANY, 
Union Block, No. 51 East Fourth Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Lumbering was the parent manufacturing industry 
in Mivneapolis. Before the United States soldiers lo- 
cated on the Ft. Snelling reservation(inwhich was then 
included the present 
site of Minneapolis) 
had learned to utilize 
the power going to 
waste in the Falls of 
St. Anthony, for the 
grinding in a crude 
and unsatisfactory 
way the cereal pro- 
ducts of the country, 
they had put it to use 
in sawing the white 
pine logs, found with- 
in two days’ journey 
on the banks of the 
Mississippi. Nature 
clearly fixed where 
should be located the 
lumbering center of 
the State, and while 
the flour millers were 
gropingin the dark- 
ness of a belief that 
Minnesota wheat 
could not be turned 
into flour with a mar- 
ketable value, - the 
manufacturing 
of lumber was a grow- 
ing and extending in- 
dustry. While the 
Washburns, the Pills- 
burys, the Christians 
and the Smiths were 
busy with experi- 
ments with oscillating 
sieves, upward drafts, 
travelling brushes, 
and other things en- 
tering into the success 
of gradual reduction and modern milling, it was still 
a growing industry—so much so, that ten years ago 
no one alluded to Minneapolis as the ‘‘Flour City,” 
and everybody—particularly in St. Paul—called her 
the ‘‘Saw Dust City,” and tinged the phrase with 
something of sarcastic derision. But while other 
manufacturing industries have since somewhat 
dwarfed in comparison with the manufacture of lum- 
ber, until it is apt to be given a secondary position 
in our count of the elements of greatness possessed 
by Minneapolis, the fact remains that it has shown 
steady and rapid increase, and that more lumber is 
manufactured in Minneapolis than at any one 
point west of Lake Michigan. In 1870, the remotest 
date of which there is any ready record, the mills of 
Minneapolis sawed 118,233,113 feet of lumber, and 
there was an almost steady increase—an increase 
most strongly marked in the past six years—up to 
1885, when the maximum cut of 313,998,166 feet was 
reached. Temporary causes resulted in a slight fall- 
ing off from this cut in 1886, but mills now building, 
and the steady reduction which has been going on 
for the past two years in the stock of sawed lumber 
on hand, promise to combine in bringing about dur- 
ing the present, or some early succeeding season, a 
still greater product from the same mills. 

But the future of Minneapolis as a lumbering city, 
does not promise to rest alone upon her capacity to 
convert some logs into saleable lumber. For the past 
five years one third as much lumber has been shipped 
into Minneapolis as has been shipped out of her lum- 
ber yards. Her own enormous local consumption, 
and her growing importance as a lumber market, has 
made all this necessary and natural. The develop- 
ment of the railroad system centering here, which is 
how going on, promises to make more marked each 
year the growth of this purely wholesaling of lumber. 
Chicago, which has been for years, the great distrib- 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—THE LUMBER EXCHANGE. 


_the Mississippi, the 





uting point for white pine recognizes it, and has 
proof of it, in the annnally diminishing amount of 
lumber put forth. The railroads are rapidly revolu- 
tionizing the whole course of shipment of lumber 
from the pine regions of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, to the prai- 
ries of Southern Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. 
The region in North- 
ern Wisconsin, which 
seven years ago, was 
an almost unbroken 
forest, has from year 
to year, been pene- 
trated by feeders and 
main lines of great 
railroad corporations. 
The lumber manufac- 
turer, who, five years 
ago, used to find it 
cheaper to float his 
lumber down some 
stream, to Lake Mich- 
igan, and ship it by 
schooner to Chicago, 
now loads the product 
of his mill on a car 
at the very tail of his 
mill,and ships it by 
the most direct route 
west and southwest. 
When the Wisconsin 
Central first pene- 
trated the great 
pine region of Wis- 
consin, with its line 
to Ashland, a saw- 
mill sprang up every 
five or six miles along 
the line. These mills 
flourished under the 
stimulus of the boom 
of 1882-3, but it did. 
not take their owners long to find out when compe- 
tition began to be sharp, and margins of profit small, 
that they couldn’t ship lumber East, to Milwaukee 
and Chicago, and compete with lumber already mov- 
ing West, from across the lake. Nor did it take long 
for the shrewd men in control of the road, to discover 
that this chief industry along their line must pave an 
outlet West. With- 
in little more than 
a year this outlet 
has found a termi- 
nus in Minneapolis, 
and the lumber from 
the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral mills finds a 
market and a point 
of distribution here. 
The Minneapolis, 
Sault Ste. Marie & 
Atlantic Railroad 
promises to play an 
even more import- 
ant part in deter- 
mining the move- 
ment of the product 
of the Wisconsin 
saw-mills. The road 
crosses every im- 
portant iumbering 
stream in Minneso- 
ta and Wisconsin— 


Le Croix, the Chip- 
pewa, and all her 
principal tributa- 
ries, the Wiscon- 
sin, the headwaters 
of the Wolf, and the 








Menominee. It traverses a fine forest for almost its 
entire length, and is destined to pour into this mar- 
ket rare quantities of lumber, to find distribution 
over the lines from the West, the South and the 
Southwest, seeking this same lumber. 

But the white pine forests cannot last forever, say 
you. True. As eminent authority as M. A. G. Van 
Sebark, the President of the Chicago Lumberman’s 
Board of Trade, estimates the standing pine in Wis- 
consin to amount to 70,000,000,000 feet, and the 
standing pine in Minnesota, to 30,000,000,000 feet. 
Three or four years ago, when I had occasion to 
show, after a very careful review of the situation, 
that in one season there had been cut west of Lake 
Michigan nearly 3,000,000,000 feet of logs, the 
statement seemed a startling one. This cut has since 
been measured, but evenat this rate a good many 
years is likely to elapse before the standing pine, 
estimated by Mr. Van Sebark, is cut off. Mr. 
Van Sebark estimates that, with the present increase 
in production, there is a supply for thirty years, 
although he has staring him in the face, the fact, 
that quite as much lumber is being cut now in certain 
localities as was cut twenty years ago, where it was 
fully prophesied that within twenty years the stand- 
ing pine would be all cut off, and that the period of 
denudation is now just quite as far away as it was 
then. Mr. Van Sebark’s review of the situation em- 
phasizes, however, the opinion already expressed, 
that Minneapolis—and with her, St. Paul—has most 
to expect from growth as a distributing point. He 
estimates that all of the 30,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing pine in Minnesota will be needed in her 81,000 
square miles of territory, much of it, as yet, but 
sparsely settled, and that while she may temporarily 
contribuie to feeding the needs of Nebraska and Da- 
kota, and the states further south, that she must 
eventually replace what she sells, with lumber from 
the larger source of supply in Wisconsin, to which 
state, Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa, must also look 
for their supply. Just how these treeless and lum- 
berless states and territories are to get their Wiscon- 
sin lumber, without going through St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and being tributary to the Twin City 
market as a distributing point, does not appear, even 
to the ingenious mind of a Chicago statitician. 

Meantime we should not lose sight of the fact that 
while this transformation in the lumber business is 
going on, that a great industry thrives in Minneap- 
olis; that her saw-mills commonly turn out nearly 
half of the 700,000,000 feet of lumber manufactured 
in Minnesota; that thereby, a product of a money 
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CHOATE A. BARTLETT. 


CROSS & BARTLETT, 


Rooms 22/ and 222 Bank of Minneapolis Building, 
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Bank Stocks Bought and Sold, 


Mortgage Loans Negotiated, 


Taxes Paid and Property Rented for Non-residents. 
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The BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS will move into their new building about April ist, or. corner Nicollet 
and Third, from Hennepin and Washington, where they have done business for the past 16 years. 


“BSS 


References by Permission: 


F. A. Chamberlin, Cashier Se- 
curity Bank of Minnesota. 


Bank of Minneapolis. 
James F. McCraig, Assistant 
Cashier Citizens Bank. 


Cross & Carleton, Attorneys, 
Rooms 2, 3and 4 Tribune 
Building. 


W. W. Brookins, Real Estate 
and Loans, Sioux Fall, D.T. 
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value of %4,500,000, in 
round numbers, is turned 
out, and that fully 60 per 
cent. of this represents 
the labor of converting 
forests, into saleable tim- 
ber; and that in this con- 
version, an army of men, 
not less than 5,000, is reg- 
ularly employed. I think 
there is occasion to at- 
tach but little less impor- 
tance to the lumber busi- 
ness of Minneapolis in 
the future, as there was 
attached to it long ago, 
when the provincial 
status of every banker 
and every merchant in 
the town hung upon the 
time “when the logs 
came down.” 

J.NEWTON NIND. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 





New Yorkers have an 
idea and (Chicagoans are 
convinced) that they 
have (each in their re- 
spective city) a monop- 
oly of whatever goes to 
make up comfort and 
civilization in modern 
life. To either it would 
seem ridiculous that any- 
one who had lived all his 
life in Minnesota could 
know anything about 
painting or music; about 
art or the opera. It does 
appear a little absurd 


that in the lately so barbarous West there should be any 
adequate opportunity for studying either, yet it would 
be hard to convince a Minneapolitan that he was neces- 


sarily a Philistine. 


In the first place, Minneapolis possesses to-day,in the 
Cesnola collection, the finest collection of casts from the 
antique existing in America. The Society of Fine Arts 
has given, for three years past, from time to time, Loan 

















MINNEAPOLIS.--NICOLLET AVENUE DURING THE EXPOSITION. 


Exhibitions of paintings of unquestionable merit; and 
the same society is now holding regular courses of art 
classes. The Public Library building, about to be erected 
(and it will be one of the finest in the United States) is to - 
have one floor devoted to an art gallery; while, in the 
meantime, the gallery at the exposition last year,was 
emphatically superior to any similar exhibition at an ex- 
position in any other city. Finally, among the residents 
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MINNEAPOLIS,—VIEW OF NICOLLET AND HENNEPIN AVENUES FROM BRIDGE SQUARE, 











of the city there are several private collections of paint- 
ings of undeniable value. 

In opera, during the last three seasons, Minneapolis 
has heard Patti and Scalchi, Nilsson, Gerster and Dotti, 
Nevada, Fursh-Madi, Nordica and Minnie Hauk; Galassi, 
Juille and Del Puente. During the same time, Minneap- 
olis has seen Edwin Booth, Salvini and Lawrence Barrett; 
Modjeska, Janish and Janaushek; Rhea, Genevieve Ward 


and Fannie Davenport 
—and in another week 
will have heard Bern- 
hardt. 

Itis no doubt, great 
impertinence for a bar- 
barous western com- 
munity to presume 
to have any oppor- 
tunities at all for 
hearing what is good, 
in the way of music or 
the drama. But the 
West is incorrigibly 
presumptuous,and 
meanwhile Minneapolis 
is content to take all 
the advantage that she 
ean of her opportuni- 
ties. She has one ex- 
cellent Grand Opera 
House, which would 
compare well with any, 
excepting only the two 
or three newest of the 
theatres of London or 
New York. A second, 
larger and handsomer 
than the first, is now 
half built. Besides 
these, the Pence Opera 
House supports a good 
stock company, and the 
Opera Comique and 
Casino, have each their 
own constituency: — 
five opera houses and 
theatres in all. Besides 
these there is the Col- 
iseum, seating 9,000 
people, where Nilsson 
sang three years ago, 
and which is too large 
to have been used since, 
andthe Exposition 
Building where’ the 
Mexican band, which 
created such a sensa- 
tion at New Orleans, 
played for six weeks 
last summer. In mis- 
cellaneous amusements 
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I. C. SEELEY. W. J. BISHOPP. 


IC. SEELEY & CO., 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. 


OFFICES: REFERENCES: 


~> 





Union National Bank, 
Northwestern National Bank, 


9,10 and 11, 


Hennepin Co. Savings Bank, 





Tribune Building 


Thomas Lowry, 
Ex-Gov. John 8. Pillsbury, 
Judges A. H. Young and 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Henry G. Hicks, 


Minnesota. MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 





CEDAR LAKE. VIEW FROM “KENWOOD.” 


We have had a residence of fifteen years in Minneapolis, engaged in Real Estate and 
Loaning business. Up to this date we have been moderately successful, not having a single loss to record 
either for ourselves or our clients, in the PURCHASE and SALE of REAL ESTATE, or in any placing 
loans of EASTERN CAPITAL upon Real Estate for security. 


During these fifteen short years we have seen MINNEAPOLIS grow from a hamlet of 20,000 to 


A GRAND CITY OF 165,000 POPULATION, 


having the SUREST FOUNDATION and the MOST BEAUTIFUL LOCATION of any CITY in the great 
NORTHWEST. Witness the evidences in this issue. : 


We are making a SPECIALTY of fine RESIDENCE PROPERTY, notably 


“KEN WOOD,’ 


One of the most attractive and desirable locations in the city, where we are offering bargains. We have choice 
BUSINESS Property, RESIDENCES and ACRES for sale that we are willing to recommend to our clients. 


As an earnest of the faith that we have in MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE, we will 
make purchases and sales, giving a guaranty against loss, and 
sharing equally the net profits. 


MONEY LO A NED on absolutely safe security—6 per cent. to 7 per cent. semi-annual interest—upon business (improved) property; 
7 per cent. to8 per cent.’ upon residence (and vacant) property. Collections of interest made and remitted 
WITHOUT CHARGE. Correspondence and investigation solicited. 


I OC. SHELEY & CO., Minneapolis. 
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there is the Panorama or Cyclorama of the Battle of At- 
lanta, a wonderfully realistic presentation of the life and 
action, the horrors and heroism of a great engagement. 
Here old soldiers love to linger, and here the younger 
generation come to 
see how battles were 
fought and won in 
the great War of the 
Rebellion. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
AS A RAILROAD 
CENTER. 





It would be almost 
impossible to take a 
map and draw a line 
for a new railway 
running out of Min- 
neapolis which should 
find for itself a belt 
of country not al- 
ready fully occupied 
by existing roads, so 
numerous are the ra- 
diating tracks of steel 
which center in the 
Flour City. To Chi- 
cago there are six 
competing lines, each 
with its own tributary territory for local traffic and each 
bringing a long list of towns and cities into business rela- 
tions with Minneapolis. To St. Louis there are three 
lines. Southern and Southwestern Minnesota are per- 
meated by the roads of three different companies. Five 
lines of road stretch out to the Red River 
Valley. Three run to Duluth. One is 
reaching out eastward to the Saulte Ste. 
Marie for a new and short route to the tide 
water of the Atlantic. 

Minneapolis and St. Paulform a double 
headed railway center. Roads that strike 
St. Paul first continue on to Minneapolis, 
and in like manner those that first enter 
Minneapolis end at St.Paul. For this rea- 
son it_is impossible to discuss the railway 
interests of one of the Twin Cities separate 
from those of the other. No company can 
afford to neglect the trade of either city, 
whatever may be its local attachments or 
prejudices. 

The general offices of three roads are in 
Minneapolis—the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
the Minneapolis & Pacific, and the Minne- 
apolis Saulte Ste. Marie & Atlantic. The 
two latter are new enterprises, at the head 
of whichis the Hon. Wm. B. Washburn, 
and in which Minneapolis people feel a 
special interest. The Minneapolis & Paci- 
fic runs in a western and northwestern di- 
rection into North Dakota, traversing a 
highly productive wheat region for its en- 
tire length. Its ultimate terminus is sup- 
posed to be Bismarck or some other point 
on the Missouri River. The Saulte Ste. Marie is an out- 
growth of a conviction among leading Minneapolis busi- 
nes men that the city should make itself independent of 
Chicago in the matter of transportation for its products 
to eastern cities and to European markets. The Saulte is 
to be bridged and a connection made on the Canada shore 
with the Canadian Pacific, and a line thus opened to Mon- 
treal, which will be about 400 miles shorter than that 
from Minneapolis to New York by way of Chicago, and 
no longer than are the roads from Chicago to New York. 








PROF. RICHARDSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF DRAWING, 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








STAIRWAY IN I. C. SEELEY’S RESIDENCE. 





A very advantageous line to Boston will also be secured. 
Itis believed that a large part of the grain which comes 
to Minneapolis on its way East and of the flour which is 
made here will go to European markets by this new 
short line. 

The Northern Paci- 
fic road is of great 
importance to Minne- 
apolis as a direct line 
to the Pacific coast 
and to a vast and fast 
developing territory 
in Minnesota, Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Ore- 
gon. The Duluth and 
the Omaha roads give 
the city direct con- 
nection with the 
Lake Superior ports. 
These roads, and also 
the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral and the Saulte 
Ste. Marie open to 
Minneapolis enter- 
prise the valuable 
pineries of Northern 
Wisconsin and North- 
ern Michigan. The 
Manitoba system cov- 
ers a large part of 
Northern and Western Minnesota and of North Dakota 
with a net work of rails. The Omaha in connection with 
its affiliated company, the Chicago & Northwestern, 
reaches far out into Wisconsin, and so on to Chicago and 
runs @ main line to Omaha with many feeder lines in Min- 





MINNEAPOLIS.—RESIDENCE OF I. C. SEELEY. 


nesota and Nebraska and Southern Dakota. ‘The Mil- 
waukee system extends north to Fargo, west through 
Central and Southern Dakota, south into Sonthern Min- 
nesota and Iowa, and southeast and east through Wis- 
consin to Chicago. The Minneapolis and St. Louis runs 
through Southern 
Minnesota and North- 
ern lowa to connec- 
tions for both &t. 
Louis and Chicago. 
The Minnesota & 
Northwestern runsin 
the same general di- 
rection to the same 
terminal points, but 
has its own belt of 
tributary country. 
The Burlington keeps 
the east bank of the 
Mississippi till it gets 
into Illinois and then 
turns east to Chicago. 
There are three pass- 
enger depots in the 
city —the handsome 

spacious Union de- 
pot, used by most of 
the roads, the com- 
fortable depot of the 
Milwaukee road, and 
a temporary station 











MINNEAPOLIS MARKET BUILDING. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 

The University of Minnesoia, or, as-it is commonly 
styled, the “State University,” is situated in Minne- 
apolis, and on the east bank of the Mississippi River. 
The grounds are about forty-five acres in extent and 
possess great natural beauty. The University buildings 
are four in number: the main building, the college of 
agriculture, the college of mechanic arts, and the drill 
hall. Inaccordance with existing plans an observatory, a 
library building, and a science hall with museums are to 
be built in the future—in how near a future will depend 
upon the liberality of coming legislatures, The failure 
of the last legislature to appropriate additional money 
for the science hall and museums will 
necessarily delay building operations, and 
to some extent embarrass the University 
inits efforts to meet the wants of classes 
in advanced science, now numbering twice 
as many students as have ever before ina 
single year required instruction. The Uni- 
versity being supported only in part by 
the income of invested funds, and being 
dependent to a large extentupon legisla- 
tive appropriation, its progress can be con- 
tinuous and regular only as the. sentiment 
of the State in its favor shall find adequate 
and effective expression in the legislature. 
In the college of science, literature and 
the arts thorough instructionis given in 
all those subjects which are usually taught 
in the older colleges,in the later scientific 
schools and in schools of language. In the 
college of mechanic art, students are 
trained to be civil engineers, mechanical 
engineers and architects, while facilities 
for manual training unsurpassed by those 
found anywhere in the Northwest, have 
been provided for the instruction of -spec- 
ial students who may desire a knowledge 
of the use of tools and of drawing, but are 
not able to take the whole course of study. 
The college of agriculture is prepared to 
give a thorough scientific training to its students and to 
supplement this with practicai work in agriculture, for 
which the University farm of 250 acres, two and one-half 
miles from the University, furnishes every facility. The 
graduate department of the University furnishes in- 
struction in advance 
of under-graduate 
work to graduates of 
colleges. The medi- 
cal department will, 
it is believed, be 
organized soon as a 
teaching school. 

The requirements 
for admission to the 
University are less in 
Latin and Greek, and 
and greater in his- 
tory, science and 
mathematics than the 
usual requirements 
in the older colleges 
of the country. The 
requirements in Lat- 
in will soon be raised 
s0 as to be fully up to 
the usual standard. 

Tuitionisfree. Any 
person over fourteen 
years of age, male or 
female, who can pass 


used by the Minne- LIBRARY IN I. C. SEELEY’S RESIDENCE. the required examin- 


apolis & St. Louis. A 

new Union depot is projected, and will probably be 
commenced this year. The probable location is the Hay- 
market, an open space near the present Union depot, and 
very central to the business district. . E. V. SMALLEY. 


ations, may enter the 
University. Every student is permitted to select the 
course of study he will pursue, whether classical, scien 
tific, literary, agricultural, or engineering. The course 
once selected cannot be changed except by a vote of 
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INV ESTIZEN TS. 
W.H. FORBES 


Makes Investments, Takes Charge of Property for Non-residents. 


Dealing in the best inside property, handling none,except on commission and listing none but the best, and at a price 
below rather than above its actual value—and with several years’ experience in the business I am enabled to show intending purchasers decided bargains in 
Minneapolis Real Estate. Having the exclusive sale of all property on my lists, you will avoid the trouble often experienced by inability of the agent to deliver 
the property. 














SPECIAL BARGAIN fiir 205 it vere Boos oc WEST HOTEL. 


These lots are 182 feet deep and include one of the best vacant corners on any of our business streets. 
Without doubt, whoever purchases this NOW will make $100 per front foot profit in the next year and be able to sell the same at a price as low for the property then, 
as $200 per front foot is to-day. $6,000 cash will handle this, the balance to run five years at 614 per cent. perannum. An exceptional chance to make a fortune 
is here presented to your notice. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY IT! NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE $20,000!! 


$2 50 PER FRONT FOOT for corner near Chamber of Commerce and new Court House location is a valuation that will double inside of two years. $21,000 

handles this, balance mortgage; 132 feet front; decided bargain. There is no question about values of Real Estate in Minneapolis. It IS the cheap- 
est property and best investment in the world. Values here are LOWER than in any city of its size and importance. Correspondence solicited. Square dealing 
assured on my part. I want to do business with you. I CAN do business with you if you want to make a good, safe, secure investment in property here and 
will give me a call, or write me. Remember that I am not trying to unload. Iam working for your best interest, ALL THE TIME, in looking up bargains in 
Minneapolis dirt. I keep POSTED ALL THE TIME and you get the benefit when you come to metobuy. This course also pays me. Inside business and 
residence property, income-bearing investments, in fact, all classes and locations of real estate bargains can be found with me. 


Come one, Come all, | will show you how and where to get a home, get rich, make a fortune. Call on me, write to me. Read this again. 


"VV". ees as OO, . 
43 Washington Avenue South, Room 3, - ~ : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Washburn, Crosby & Co., 
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3. C. WASHBURN FLOURING MILLS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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the faculty. The 





is better, however, 





teaching in all da- 
partments is designed 
to give the stud>n* 
both discipline and 
knowledge. In order 
that the student may 
secure these, r°gu- 
larity of attendance 
and faithful, consci- 
entious, interested 
study are required of 
him. 

The library contains 
more than 20,000 
hound volumes, and 
some departments of 
knowledge are well 
represented. In other 
departments the li- 
brary is not as full as 
it ought to be; and 
this is especially true 
in reference to the 
latest publications. If 
some of the wealthy 
citizens of Minnesota 
would make a gener- 
ous gift to the library 
of the University, 
they would do an act 
exceedingly cred- 
itable to themselves, 
and most advantage- 
ous to the University. 
By such a gift the 
Faculty,as well as the 
students, would be 
greatly benefited, and 
the fruits of this wise 
liberality would be 
gathered for years to 
come. Noinstitution 
for the promotion of 
the higher learning in 
many departments of knowledge can flourish as it ought, 
unless it have alibrary rich in the accumulated knowledge 
of the past, and representing equally well the thought 
and knowledge of the present. As compensating some- 
what for the deficiency of the library in the supply of 
latest books, there is a reading-room very well supplied 
with the leading magazines and reviews. More than 
eighty periodicals are thus placed regularly at the dis- 
posal of the students. 

The University has no dormitories, and at present it 
needs none. A hall for ladies would be advantageous. 
The students spend most of the day at the University. 
The influences which prevail are moral and in all respects 
wholesome. The University is as free from special 
temptations to evil growing out of its situation as if it 
placed in a country 
village. Onthe bor- 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—HENNEPIN AVENUE, LOOKING WEST FROM WASHINGTON AVENUE.—[From a photo by Chas. F’. Barber. 


fied by the State High School Board as first-class high 
schools. Students living in places where a high school 
diploma admits to the University cannot enter the pre- 
paratory class—that class at the University being in- 
tended only for students living in places where they can- 
not receive proper preparation for the Freshman class. 
The preparatory or sub-Freshman class will, in all proba- 
bility, be discontinued at the end of two years. 

The Faculty numbers twenty-four instructors, besides 
the medical faculty. Students of mature years and 
judgment who cannot take a full course of study, may be 
admitted as special students to pursue one or two lines 
of study, provided the examinations in subjects leading 
to these lines are passed. A large number of students 
have heretofore availed themselves of this privilege. It 





der of Minneapolis, 
and overlooking the 
city,itis yetin an at- 
mosphere of quiet, 
and is so far re 
moved from the spe- 
cial vices of a great 
city that these can- 
not force them 
selves as tempters 
upon the attention 
of the students. No 
student trained to 
good morals at 
home need go 
astray here. 

The University as 
a State institution 
stands at the head 
of the educational 
system of the State. 
The training of the 
high schools is in- 
tended among other 
things to fit stu- 
dents for the Fresh- 
“man class in the 
University. Gradu- 
ates in the high 
schools of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis are 
now admitted to the 
Freshman class of 
the University on 
presentation of 
their high school di- 
ploma and without 
further examina- 
tion. The same is 
true of graduates of 
all high schools 
which may be classi- 











MINNEAPOLIS.—rHE WASHBURN HOME FOR ORPHAN CHILDREN.—[From a photo by Chas. F. Barber. 





for all who can do so, 
to enter the regular 
course and graduate. 

Tuition being free, 
the necessary ex- 
penses of a student 
who does not board at 
home are from $200 to 
$275 a year. This is 
not more than one- 
quarter of the annual 
expense of a student 
at some of the East- 
ern colleges; but 
there and here alike 
the expenses may, to 
a considerable extent, 
be regulated by the 
student himself. Very 
many of the students 
in the University sup- 
port themselves in 
whole or in part while 
pursuing their stu- 
dies. Thecity of Min- 
neapolis, with its de- 
mand for labor of all 
kinds, can do more to 
help such students 
than most places 
could do. For this 
reason,among others, 
the location of the 
University is a happy 
one. 

Cyrus NORTHROP. 
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THE MINNEA- 
POLIS PARK 
SYSTEM. 





The civilization of 
modern times has 
evolved public parks as a necessity of urban life. The 
promotion of the public health, through the enjoyment 
of the beautiful in landscape and foliage, justify parks as 
public institutions. European cities have in modern 
times leveled the fortifications which once protected 
their people from assault, and erected in their place 
sylvan shades and decorated drives. Most American 
cities have secured the comfort and enjoyment of their 
citizens by establishing parks as a necessary part of 
municipal administration. 

No provision of the kind was made in the first town 
plat of Minneapolis, or in the earlier additions. As early 
as 1864 a project was much discussed to set apart Nicollet 
Island, a wooded tract of forty acres, lying between the 
east and west divisions of the growing city, for a park, 
but the economical 
ideas of the time 
prevailed to defeat 
the plan. Not until 
1883 was any public 
provision made for 
a park system. In 
that year, under the 
direction of the 
Board of Trade, a 
park bill was pro- 
posed, and enacted 
by the Legislatre. 
The provisions of 
the act, the chief of 
which was the 
power to issue 8550,. 
000 of city bonds for 
the acquisition of 
lands, was ratified 
by a vote of the peo- 
ple at the spring 
election of that 
year. 

The Park Com- 
mission was organ- 
ized soon after, with 
three ex-officio ccm- 
missioners from the 
city government, 
and twelve others 
elected by the peo- 
ple. Under the able, 
efficient, and eco: 
nomical administra- 
tion of this board, 
composed of emi- 
nent citizens, serv: 
ing without com- 
pensation, with 
Hon. Charles M, 
Loring as its presi- 
dent, the park sys- 
tem of Minneapolis 
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ELWELL'S ADDITION. 


These are located inthe Second Ward, where reside many of the oldest and most 
honored residents of the city. These reside there because itis the best and most desirable part to live in, 
and because they had a first choice and have never desired to change. 

















From the Union Depot, at west end of the Suspénsion Bridge, these Additions are within the two mile limits and 
within one-half mile of the State University, with which they are connected by street car, (University Line), as also 
with every other part of the city. Two brick sewers and also water mains now reach these Additions, and confer 
their usual great benefits. ' 


Como Avenue, connecting directly with the University Farm, the State Fair Grounds, 
Lake Como and St. Paul itself runs through and beside these Additions, 
Forming the Finest Drive between the two Cities. 


The future capitol will undoubtedly be located in the Inter-urban District, and probably within two miles of these 
Additions. The Stinson Boulevard, 200 feet wide, touching the same, will likely be opened this year. 


Growth Here is Healthy, Continuous and Safe. 


[23" We invite those wishing desirable homes, or to start important manufacturing enterprises, to confer with us. 








JAS. DG. iL VV Lia, 
732 Boston Bicek. 





The BATTLEof ATLANTA 


A Great Original Historical | The Greatest of War Pano- 
Painting, Wh { ramas, 
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GEN. JOSEPH E. JOHNSTONE— 
Atlanta gives the best idea of a bat- 
tle of any picture which I have seen. 


Gen. Joun A. LoGAN—Atlanta is 
unquestionably the best war pano- 
rama which has been painted. 

MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE—AS an 
artistic production, Atlanta isa paint- 
ing of high merit. 


Gen. R. W. Jounson—As a work 
of art the panorama of the Battle of 
Atlanta surpasses that of Gettysburg. 
A fair comparison of the two war- 
rants me in pronouncing the Battle 
of Atlanta by far the better pano- 
rama. 


GEN. Wa. T. SHERMAN—Atilanta 
is the best picture of a battle on 
exhibition in this country. 











Wma. FLORENCE, THE COMEDIAN— 
I have seen all the panoramas on 
exhibition in this country and Atlan- 
ta is unquestionably the best one of: 
the lot. 






Pie se 





DouGLAss VOLK, OF THE SOCIETY 
oF FiInE Arts—The panorama of 
Atlanta is artistically a delightful 
surprise. 
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The Grandest, the Most Costly, the Most Historically Valuable of all Panoramas. 
Recently Reopened for its Second Seasoa, Renewed, Improved,. More Impressive and Delightful than ever. 
PERMANENTLY LOCATED IN 


MIINIVESAPOLIS, MINN ESOotA., 
Fifth Street, near Nicollet. Open from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
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has grown into shape and proportions which give promise 
of making the city as conspicuous for beauty as it is 
noted for enterprise and thrift. Nine parks have been 
acquired, ranging in area from two to thirty acres each, 
and having a combined area of nearly one hundred acres, 
which are chiefly devoted to pedestrian uses. These are 
connected by a system of parkways, fourteen miles in 
length surrounding and traversing the widely-extended 
city. A conspicuous feature of this parkway system is the 
surroundingof three beautiful lakes—the Isles, Calhoun 


Hy) Ree! 


{uN 


A GLIMPSE OF UNIVERSITY 





IN CENTRAL PARK, MINNEAPOLI8.—[From @ photo by Brush. 


and Harriet—with ornamented and tree-planted drives, 
thus converting them into a grand water park of over 
1,000 acres. 

The parks are of varied character, each having a 
special beauty. That in the First ward is a level prairie, 
admitting only the embellishment of trees, shrubs and 
flowers, with such uses of water as the fine water system 
of the city affords. Prospect Park, in North Minneapolis, 
comprises within its limits a wooded hill, to the summit 
of which a driveway is carried by a circuitous route, 








emerging at the top in an open concourse, from which a 
magnificent view of the city and surrounding country, 
with the majestic Mississippi sweeping below, bursts 
suddenly upon the sight. Riverside Bark, on the river 
shore, at the eastern side of the west division of the city, 
comprises within its limits a great variety of very 
picturesque natural scenery, of an entirely different 
character from either of the other parks, and by no 
means inferior to them in attractive interest. Central 
Park, in the midst of the populous part of the city, 

















AVENUE.—[From a photo by Chas. F. Barber. 
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3¢==RHESIDENT THIRTY YHARS.=» 


a 2B. TABOCH 
real Hstate and Toans, 


325 Hennepin Avenue, - - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION : 
The Security Bank of Minnesota. E. 8S. Jones, President Hennepin County Savings Bank. Geo. -B. Shepherd, Cashier Citizens Bank. 


GOOD INVE STMENT OF ALL KINDS, both in business and residence property, improved or unimproved, in any part of the 
city, constantly on hand. Careful attentioh given to the care of property and investments made for 
non-residents. Money loaned to net the bearer 8 per cent. Estimates given and correspondence solicited, . 


Special attention given to the care and sale of the choice residence property in the vicinity of our Lakes and Boulevards surrounding them; also headquarters for 
Hennepin Boulevard property. 





as 


MANUFACTURERS OF JOBBERS OF 


St Jin 24 
PLOWS, BREAKERS, i) si Yinrass)- BUGGIES, WAGONS, 
OVS gg oy 
a GS te . 
Harrows, Cultivators, : Broadcast Seeders, 


Riding, Wheel, Road, Corn and Brush 
PLOW S 


OF ALL KINDS. 






Hay Rakes, Mowers, STEAM ENGINES, 
THRESHERS, 


Hay Presses, and 
ALL KINDS OF 


Send for Circulars and Prices. FParm Machinery. 


naw DEAL CANC PLOW. 
ADDITION, 11 
LAKE OF THE ISLE Summit cog ige 


View Addition, just north of it, cannot be excelled in 
this or any other city, and as I make a specialty, in fact 
devote my entire attention to them, I claim to be better 
posted as to the ownership of lots and their prices, 


together with the very many natural advantages, as well 
as the very few disadvantages, which they possess, than 
AND any other man in the city. They are central, being only 
about ten minutes’ drive from the City Hall. They are 
on (or very near) the most popular drive in the city (viz. 


Hennepin Avenue Boulevard), while the three additions 
are connected by Lake 
View, Summit Ave- 
@ | nue and Lake of the 
Isles Boulevard. The 


ground is slightly bro- 


: ken and covered with 
We make a specialty of keeping very fine Decorative a fine growth of mag- 


China, in Table and Toilet Ware, Sterling nificent trees, with the 
Silver and Plated Ware. beautiful Lake of Isles 
and Lake Calhoun ly- 


Elegant Lamps and Kerosene Fixtures, Carving Sets! | ng on fui! wicry ‘oite 


} . : Central Park and 

A Large Line of the Finest and Richest Cut Glass ! Hennepin Auseeb 
Boulevard can be as 
Bric-a-Brac from all Countries, in all kinds of Wares, | easily seen to the 
amongst which are north and west. The 

Crown Derby, improvements are 
Royal Worcester, first-class in every par- | 
Mintons, Doreltons, ticular, being com- 
Egyptian, Hungarian, posed of the homes of 


Japanese, Rhenish, Crown, ee a 
Moorish, Indian, USness me 


thrifty city. Electric 
SPR, light, gas, city water 
We do all kinds of Initial Monograms and especially | and sewerage are al- 
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HIUMBOLDT AVE. 
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Fine Engraving on Glassware to order, and ready on the leading 
guarantee all goods we sell. boulevards and ave- 

nues; and, taking into 

Visitors are always welcomed in our store. consideration the 


Any goods desired shipped subject to approval. | above facts, together 
with the sizes and 
DRENNEN & STARR, | isin stem to be ihe 

9 | claim them to be the 
cheapest in the city. 
I would be pleased to 
Next Door to Post-Ojjice, furnish my many old (as well as new) customers with further particulars at any time; and until further 
notice please call upon or address me at the old stand, No. 309 Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis, - - Minnesota. N. H. BMMANS. 
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embraces a natural lake fed from living springs of several 
acres, which has been enlarged and diversified, and with its 
undulating surface tree-clad slopes and rich lawns, now 
forms such an agreeable place of resort, that in summer 
it attracts crowds of visitors, while in winter the lake is 
covered with skaters, for whose comfort ample provision 


is made. 


Besides these there are five areas of from two to five acres 
in different parts of the city, which have been already so 
tastefully improved and the trees and shrubbery so well 
planted and cared for, under the supervision of the superin- 
tendent, that they have already become very beautiful 
ornaments and favorite resorts of the citizens. Eventually 
itis to be hoped that a boulevard will be arranged along 
the river shore to Minnehaha, and thence up that stream to 


Lake Harriet, thuscompleting a circuit which in extent and LALE OF THE ISLES. 


variety can hardly have a rival elsewhere. 

The system is yetinits infancy. Time is required for 
growth of verdure and completeness of detail; but the 
system, well inaugurated, will take on new attractions 
with each passing year, and will constitute not the least 
precious legacy of the present generation to the long 
possession of the population which will come after it. 

R. J. BALDWIN. 


MINNEAPOLIS INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 





There is probably no enterprise ever started in Minne- 
apolis that has resulted in greater immediate benefit to 
its citizens as well as to the entire 
Northwest in a monetary as well as 
in an educational sense than the 
Minneapolis Industrial Exposition. 
On Sept. 14, 1885, the Minneapolis 
Tribune, in an editorial, suggested 
that the establishment of a perman- 
ent exposition would bring ines- 
timable benefit to the city. This 
article led to a public meeting to 
consider the proposition. At that 
meeting a committee was appointed 
which drafted articles of incorpora- 
tion and called another meeting of 
citizens to be held at the rooms of 





es, and the amount subscribed by each varied from $10, 
to $5,000, which which was the largest amount subscribed 
by any one person. At this juncture a meeting of the 
subscribers was called to nominatea Board of Directors 
October 3lst Space is lacking here for further details as 
to the organization of the enterprise. The most eligible 
site in the city, valued at over $200,000 was secured for 
the Exposition building and the cornerstone was laid 
May 29th, with imposing ceremonies. Contrary to the 
almost universal upinion, the Exposition opened its doors 
to the public Augusi 23d the day originally fixed upon, 





the Jobbers Association on the 
evening of Oct. 10th. Eighty-seven 
gentlemen, to whom invitations had 
been extended, were present at this 
meeting and demonstrated the fact 
that we were ready to establish an 
exposition in the city, and assured 
the success of the project by pledg- 
ing $100,000, towards carying it for- 
ward to a successful end. In little 
more than one week from the time 
this meeting was held subscriptions 
were made sufficient to make the 
total amount pledged $250,000. The 
subscribers to this fund numbered 







2,400, comprising citizens of all class- A YACHT RACE ON LAKE MINNETONKA.—[Drawn by Prof. Richardson. 




















































































exactly eighty-four days from the laying 
of the corner stone. The facts above de- 
tailed demonstrated in a marked degree 
the energy and enterprise so characteris- 
tic of the people of this wonderful city of 
Minneapolis. The unprecedented success 
of the first Exposition, which in thirty- 
six days was visited by 338,000 people, is too 
well known to need further comment here. 

The prospects for the coming season are 
such as to render it certain that the Ex- 
position of 1887 will far surpass that of 
1886, both in interest and in the number of 
visitors. A few of the facts substantiat- 
ing this belief may be here briefly stated. 
The city of Minneapolis has had a large in- 
crease in its population, as well as the 
country tributary to it, the times are bet- 
ter and the people more prosperous. The 
railroads centering here will this year en- 
courage the coming of country visitors 
while last year several of them gave the 
enterprise, then in an experimenta! state, 
but lukewarm assistance. The inevitable 
success of the Exposition of 1887 is further 
guaranteed by the fact that Minneapolis is 


VIEW FROM KENWOOD. 


at present the favorate meeting place for the conven- 
tions and annual gatherings of various organizations. 
One of the most notable gatherings of 1887 will be the 
annual convention of the Knights of Labor, holding its 
sessions from October 3, to October 15. This will bring 
to the city over 5,000 visitors each day. The State Agri- 
cullural Society will hold their Annual Fair, September 
9 to17, the greatest event of the kind ever occurring in 
the Northwest. All these attractions will insure an at- 
tendance from all parts of the country that will far sur- 





pass anything previously known. 

The Exposition building is one of the 
largest and finest in appearance ani 
construction detail of any like struc- 
ture in the country. It occupies a most 
commanding site, within less than half 
amile of the business centre of the 
Minneapolis, is reached by street cars 
from every quarter, and is within a 
few minutes walk of every railway sta- 
tion in the city, besides having its own 
etation within the grounds. The Art 
Gallery is separated from the main 
building by a glass covered court 
(used for the exhibition of sculpture 
and casts) contains fourteen rooms, 
perfectly lighted, which, together with 
four large rooms in the basement, 
makes a building second to none, and 
equal to any in the country for the 
purpose intended. 

The inaugurators of this enterprise, 
as well as every loyal citizen of Minne- 
apolis, feel justly proud of the grand 
success achieved by the Minneapolis 
Industrial Exposition. M.G. Byron- 















































our view in the Art Gallery of of the Minneapolis Ex- 
position shows a portion only of the Hall of Ancient 
Statuary, which contains the Cesnola collection of casts 
from famous statues and busts the originals of which are 
in the great museums of Europe. 
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P. D. MCMILLAN. . A. W. HASTINGS. 


McMillan & Hastings, 
REAL ESTATE, = LOANS, = INSURANCE 


Chute Block, 301 Central Avenue, 
DMOIDT IT aA POLIS, - - DMOIIN IY ESOT A... 


East Side Property a Specialty, 


——FOR HITHER 


Business, Manufacturing or Residence. 


Of the latter class we would call particular attention to the choice lots in McMillan’s Addition, situated just above Broadway, between Washington and Jefferson 
streets, with Adams, (the most popular street in North-east Minneapolis), running through the center. This property is in every way desirable: lays high and dry 
and within easy reach of business and manufacturing, being only eight blocks from Central Avenue and within fifteen minutes’ walk of the Pillsbury ‘‘A” Mill. 
The First Ward Park adjoins it; the new three-stary brick school building (The Holland), two churches and some sixty tasty dwellings adorn it, while the Monroe 
Street Car Line only two blocks distant make it accessible from all parts of the city. 

We have taken great pains in the development of this Addition, and the result is indeed satisfactory, for taking into consideration the class of people living 
there, the tasty homes, and the general surroundings, it is acknowledged to be the most desirable residence property in N. E. Minneapolis. 

Any one looking for a desirable locality for a home at a moderate price and within a short distance of the business centers should not fail to examine this property, 
No lots sold except for improvement. Of residence property in South-east Minneapolis we have some very choice pieces. 


M M Parties looking for manufacturing sites should give us a call, for we have several fine sites with ample trackage 
Manufacturing Sites. for almost any kind of manufacture. 


Loans. Money to loan on Real Estate security at reasonable rates and on short notice. 





M. V. LITTLE. FRED H. WHITE, Notary Public. 
Resident 17 Years. THE 


LITTLE & WHITE, | Farmers’ & Mechanics 


Frsel # Estate, savings BANK 





Loan and OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
Commercial Agents, | Tonple Cour, Cor, Hennepin and Washington Aves, 


257 Nicollet Avenue, 





TRUSTEZTS: 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MININN. | wo». cuanvier, JOHN DELAITTRE, R. B. LANGDON, 
J. W. JOHNSON, M. B. KOON, E. H. MOULTON, 
DD neh ana THOS. LOWRY, GOV. J. S. PILLSBURY, J. C. OSWOLD, 
CLINTON MORRISON, T. D. SKILES. 
Special Attention Given to Buying and Selling Property. OFFICERS: 
CLINTON MORRISON, THOS. LOWRY, E. H. MOULTON, 
INSURANCE PLACED AND RENTS COLLECTED. President. Vice-President. See’y and Treas. 
Houses, Lots and Business Property in all parts of the City, Improved “7 a a 
Farms and Wild Lands in all parts of the Northwest for sale or exchange. Incorporated According to Law in 1874. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. A Mutual Savings Bank, Conducted on the best Principle, under the Guarantee 


: , , ; ne ; of the Strictest and Most Conservative Law. 
Six years experience in business in this city. Best of references given. 


We are owners of ‘‘Kenmore Park” and other valuable properties, which we The Bank is open from 9 till 3 o’clock, and on Saturday from 9 a. m. till 8p. m 
are offering on the market to-day. See us before investing. Five per cent. interest paid on deposits. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS JOBBING TRADE. 


Like many other features of the growth of Minneapo- 
lis, that of her jobbing trade has been phenomenal. The 
rapidity of its development has had no parallel in 
any city anywhere in the Northwest, Middlewest or 
Southwest. This isa broad assertion, but it rests on 
the solid foundation of facts. Twenty years ago there 
were no jobbing interests here, whatever; to-day they 
reach far up into the millions. Quite a number of the 
leading jobbers in this city began their career as retail 
dealers, and from jobbing in a small way from their re- 
tail stocks developed into full-fledged wholesalers. The 
rapid development of the country tributary to this mar- 
ket afforded excellent opportunities and supplied an ir- 
resistable stimulus to their ambition. 

As aman must eat first of all, the jobbing grocery trade 
is usually the first to develop in a new city. Dry-goods, 
hardware, boots and shoes, drugs and other staple lines 
follow. The pioneer grocery houses were originally re- 
tailestablishments. There were no railroads, and the 
routine of their retail trade was occasionally broken by 
the sale of a job lot of merchandise to a country dealer 
who wonld drive into market, load up his wagon, or ox- 
cart, and make his way back to some little settlement on 
the almost uninhabited prairie, or in the solitary depths 
of the hackwoods. Naturally the territory was very 
limited, but with the building of the railroads and the 
opening up of the the country incident thereto this was 
steadily extended. It was not long until the commercial 
traveler became a necessity, and the grocery jobbers 
began to send these trade scouts and skirmishers into 
the country. With their proverbial persistence the grip- 
sackers steadily pushed to the front, not only following 
up the new railroads, but pressing on in advance of them. 
At first the grip-carrier could only go a comparatively 
short distance by rail, and would have to complete his 
circuit by stage, enduring hardships in winter, some- 
times almost as severe as those suffered by North Pole 
seekers, with far less glory. Thus in a few years the 
volume of business in this line has increased from a few 
thousands of dollars to millions. All of the fine whole- 
sale grocery houses have ample capital and are in a 
highly prosperous condition. One firm is conceded to be 
the largest in this line in the Northwest. Goods are 
shipped in great quantities to the Manitoba line on the 
north, to Montana and Washington Territory on the west, 
and hundreds of miles towards other points of the com- 
pass. Every year shows a material increase in the total 
sales, and the unanimous opinion of the grocery jobbers 
is that the volume of business for 1887 will materially 
exceed that of any previous year iu the history of 
Minneapolis. 

There was no dry goods business iu Minneapolis until 
1874. Retail dealers now and then sold a jag of goods to 
a country merchant, but this was not regarded as of any 
consequence. The pioneer house opened up when the 
population of the city did not exceed 1,800. Two skirm- 
ishers were then sent out. The Manitoba line at that 
time only extended as far north as Alexandria. Travel- 
lers on reaching that point made their way by stage to 
Fergus Falls, Breckenridge and other towns. When the 
Northern Pacific line was being developed the grip-sack 
men would travel by rail as far west as Moorhead, and 
thence up and down the Red River Valley by stage. 
Travelling salesmen in those days would meet fort-tra- 
ders at Bismarck, and run down the Missouri River to 
Standing Rock and Yankton. The multiplicity of rail- 








B. F. NELSON, SECRETARY MINNEAPOLIS LUMBER EXCHANGE, 
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MANNKEAPOLIS INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


road routes has changed all this. Itis safe to put the to- 
tal of sales in the dry goods line for the first year at less 
than $100,000. But the dry-goods jobbers were aggressive 
and pushed their trade into new territory in advance of 
the railroads, until now goods are sold throughout Min- 
hesota, Dakota and Montana,in Washington Territory, 
the Black Hills country, Iowa, Wisconsin and even Ne- 
braska. The leading firms occupy mammoth buildings, 
and do business that mounts into the millions annually. 
Last year there was a big increase over any previous 
year, and the gain in 1887 will undoubtedly be greater 
than last. A firm that removed to Minneapolis from 
Cincinnati about three years, ago, has taken a high posi- 
tion in the trade here. This house expects a large gain 
over last season; the sales so far for 1887 are fifty per 
cent. in excess of corresponding months last year. The 
members of the firm are delighted with the change, and 
think Minneapolis and her sister city will become one of 
the greatest markets in the country. 

One of the most important branches of the jobbing 
trade in this city is that of agricultural implements and 
farm machinery. Thesales of this class of goods amount 
amount to $10,000,000 annually. As Minneapolis grinds 
more wheat than any city in the world, her trade in ma- 








chinery, including plows, harness, seeders, self-binders 
and wheat threshers, is the largestin the world. Her 
general agricultural implement trade is the largest, 
with one exception in the country. There is scarcely a 
manufacturer of agricultural implements of promin- 
ence in the country that is not represented in this mar- 
ket. Some idea of the marvelous rapidity with which 
this department of trade has been developed may be 
gained from the fact that it is a littleless than a decade 
since the first implement house began business in a lim- 
ited way. 

The hardware line has also been developed to good pro- 
portions. There are only two leading houses, but they 
are very extensive establishments. One of them carries 
the largest line of any Hardware house, with one or two 
exceptions, in the country. This house was founded in 
1855 by Governor Pillsbury and is known in every nook 
and corner of the Northwest. The present business in 
this line is of such great proportion that the capacity of 
all of the hardware jobbers is taxed to the utmost. East- 
ern and southern houses, which in former years secured 
a bigslice of the hardware trade of the Northwest, have 
gradually had to yield to the enterprising firms of Minne- 
apolis and her sister city. The building of new towns in 





8. C. GALE, VICE-PRESIDENT MINNEAPOLIS INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 
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all parts of the territory tributary to this 
market and the rapid growth of older ones 
has made the demand greater each year. 
From present appearances the record of 
all previous years will be eclipsed this seas- 
on. 

The boot and shoe trade is also well rep- 
resented. One house has been in this fleld 
a great many years and ranks high in the 
department of trade. This firm manufac- 
tures a large line of goods, and will shortly 
go into more commodious quarters. With- 
inthe last two years several new houses 
have been opened, most of them branches 
of large and well-known Eastern firms. 
They all report a rapidly growing busi- 
ness. 

Drugs, crockery, clothing, hats and caps, 
furniture, cigars and tobacco, confection- 
ary, crackers and fruits, and many less 
important departments, contribute their 
proportion’ to the grand total. Some of 
these lines will admit of immediate exten- 
sion and several new establishments have 
already arranged to open business this 
season. It is a noteworthy fact that no 
wholesale house has ever attempted todo 
business in this city with ample capital 
and proper management, that has not met 
with the most gratifying success. It is not 
a question of finding customers—the devel- 
opment of the great country tributary to 
this market supply these—but of picking 
desirable trade; that is, prompt paying cus- 
tomers to whom credit can be extended at 
a minimum risk. With the constant and 
rapid development of the Northwest, local 
jobbers unite in asserting that constant ac- 
cessions are necessary. The following ta- 
ble shows the total for each year from 1881 
to 1886: 


DORR oc cccecccccccccccesece Pec cccdee $ 83,501,984 
BEcccccce: cccccceseececccccccceesce 97,376,000 
Peso 6 cence case nencccce cuceccoscecse 115,508,000 
BBE... cc cccccccccccccccccsccscccccese 117,381,462 
BB ec ccccccccce- cesccccscccsovccesece 137,640,000 
1886....... eOaseccrececccccovccceccce 155,341,000 


Careful estimates for the current year 
place the probable increase from ten to 
twenty per cent. In some lines it will even 
be grefiter. The table given above shows 
the increase since 1881. 

Collections are excellent—in fact have 
never been as good. Minneapolis jobbers 
are exceedingly cheerful over the outlook, 
and look for an expansion of the jobbing 
interests in the Twin Cities until they will 
equal those of Chicago. Nor will they ad- 
mit that they are in the least visionary. 

C. E. HAYNES, 
Publisher The Northwest Trade. 





MINNEAPOLIS PORTRAITS. 


Col. Wm. 8. King has been among the 
most active and public spirited ciiizens of 
Minneapolis in all matters concerning the 
growth and welfare of the place ever since 
it was a small village. He used to be in 
journalism and in politics,was at one time 
memberof Congress and is now enjoying his 
wealth and popularity. From his pleasant 
home on the island, pictured in one of our 
engravings, he has witnessed most of the 
remarkable growth of the city. 

Hon. Wm. D. Washburn, late a member 
of Congress, is extensively engaged in rail- 
roads and milling, and is a good represent- 
ative of Minneapolis energy and success. 
His residence, which we illustrate, is the 
largestand most costly house in the North- 
west. The Washburn Homeis an excellent 
and conspicuous charity wholly endowed 
by him. It is for the benefit of orphan 
children and its handsome structure occu- 
pies a commanding site in the southern 
outskirts of the city. 

Gen. A. B. Nettleton, formerly editor of 
the Tribune, and now engaged in the real 
estate and loan business, is a prominent 
figure in the public life of the city. He 
held high rank in the war and had much to 
do with the Northern Pacific Railroad en- 
terprise in its early stages. 

8. C. Gale, an active and earnest man in 
many lines of enterprise, and warmly in- 
terested in all movements for the city’s 
advancement, is accorded, among recent 
honors, a large share of the credit for put- 
ting the Minneapolis Exposition idea into 
working shape and making it succeed. 

C. A. Smith, of the great lumber firm of 
C. A. Smith & Co., composed of himself and 
Hon. J. 8. Pillsbury,! is one of the men 








of mark that have built up the in- 
dustries of Minneapolis. The saw mills of 
the firm at the Falls do the third largest 
business in the city. They have both 
wholesale and retail yards. 

President Northrop, of the University of 
Minnesota, came from Yale college, where 
he had long held a professorship, to take 
charge of the principal educational insti- 
tution of this State. By his executive 
ability and his entire devotion to his work 
he is fast raising the university from its 
former rank of a small college to a recog- 
nized place among the great institutions of 
learning of the country. 

Gen. Van Cleve isan old citizen and a 
veteran of the civil war who is greatly 
honored in Minneapolis. He is a West 
Point graduate, and in command of a brig- 
ade and subsequently of a division won 
distinction in the campaigns in the West. 

Benjamin F. Nelson, of the firm of Nel- 








G. W. VAN DUSEN & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO., 
DULUTH, 


Handle Wheat, Oats, Corn, Barley, Seeds, 
Flour, Hay and Feed on Commission. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. 


Special 


attention given to buying and selling for future delivery. 


Seed Oats for Sale. 

















MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


son, Tenny & Co., is Secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Lumber Exchange, and a leadin® 
spirit among the active men who have de- 
veloped the lumber industry of the city to 
its present importance. 

Dorillus Morrison is largely interested 
in milling and manufacturing, and has 
long been prominent in public affairs. In 
the early days of railway building in Min- 
nesota he had much to do with the con- 
struction of the first lines from Minneap- 
olis West. 

W. W. Eastman is one of the leading 
business men of the city whose career be- 
gan in its youngest days. He was engaged 
in early milling, in real estate and building, 
and has lately retired from active business 
effort toenjoy a handsome fortune. 

I. C. Seeley is a prominent member of the 
Real Estate Exchange, and an ardent pro- 
moter of the growth of the city. 

J.T. Elwell ranks among the most ener- 











D. M. Rossins, Pres’t. 
T. B. WALKER, Vice-Pres. 
A. B. Rossrns, Treas. & Gen. Man. 
C. A. MAGNUSON, Secretary. 


Northwestern levator, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Incorporated in 1882. 
Paid up Capital $300,000. 


ELEVATORS 
IN THE HARD WHEAT DISTRICTS Of 
Minnesota and Dakota. 








Minnesota Transfer Elevator capacity, 
1,000,000 bushels. Total storage capacity, 
2,000,000 bushels. 





Special attention given to filling Millers’ 
Orders promptly. irect connection with 
Eastern, Western and Southern railroads. 
No charges for switching to or from Eleva- 
tor. 


HTL, PEAVEY & 00, 


WHOLESALE 


GRAIN, 


Rooms 64, 62 and 68 
Chamber of Commerce, 





MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 





J. A. BRUSH, 


Artistic Photographer 


Cor. Hennepin Ave. and Sixth St., 


MINNEAPOLIS, - 


MINN. 





SPECIALTIES: 


Crayon Portraits, Children’s Photos, 


Interior and Exterior of Residences 
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A. M. CLERIHEW, PRESIDENT MINNEAPOLIS JOBBERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


getic and successsful of the large class of real estate 
agents, who are never backward when public spirit and 
liberality are needed to push on the interests of Minne- 
apolis. 

A. M. Clerihew, President of the Jobbers’ Association, 
isa member of the largest wholesale dry-goods firm in 
the city. He is well known throughout the entire region 
covered by the trade relations of Minneapolis. 

Prof. Richardson is Superintendent of Drawing in the 
Schools of the city, and is an artist of established reputa- 
tion. 

The name of Pillsbury is identified with the best flour 
in almost every civilized nation of the globe. Hon. J. 8. 
Pillsbury, formerly Governor of Minnesota, is one of the 
senior members of the firm. 

The late Charles W. West, of Cincinnati, after profiting 
largely by the growth of Minneapolis in his real estate 
investments, generously built for the city the finest hotel 
in the United States. His name is deservedly heldin high 
honor. : 

His nephew, John T. West, long the popular host of 
the Nicollet House, is now the maggger of the palatial 
structure which bears the family name. 


Moline, Milburn & Stoddard Co. 


We give on another page a fine engraving representing 
the mammoth warehouse of the Moline, Milburn & Stod- 
dard Co., 250 to 258 Third avenue north, corner Third 
street. This building is 100x110 feet, six stories and 
basement, and is full of implements, suitable for the 
Northwestern trade, such as Moline plows, breakers, 
harrows, sulky and gang plows, cultivators, Milburn 
hollow axle farm wagons, spring wagons and buggies, 
Triumph seeders, Climax disc harrows, Tiger rakes, Holl- 
ingsworth rakes, Hollingsworth Tiger rake and feeder 
combined, Tiger mower, etc.—in fact a full line of agri- 
cultul implements. 

Information concerning any of these goods cheer- 
fully furnished by the manager, Mr. C. A. Baker, in person 
or by mail. 


For the Houshold. 


The attention of our readers is directed to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Bateman & Clark. of 611 Nicollet 
avenue, who have an elegant assortment of household 
articles, consisting in part of French china, table glass- 
ware, cutlery, library and vase lamps, brass novelties, 
ete. The firm occupies the entire building with their 
goods, and have one of the handsomest and best assorted 
stocks ever brought into the Northwest. The gentlemen 
comprising the firm, Mr. Chas. E. Bateman, of Baltimore, 
Md.,and Mr. C. B. Clark, of Utica, N. Y., thoroughly 
understand the requirements of the public, and will, at 
all times, be prepared to meet any and all demands for 
novelties in their line. 


A Popular Firm. 

Patterson & Dickinson, the new wholesale hat and cap 
house, at 204 Nicollet and 205 Hennepin avenues, are 
carrying a much larger stock than heretofore, and their 
business is rapidly increasing. They are very popular 
young men, and are meeting with unparalleled success. 
They already do the largest trade in their line in Min- 
neapolis. 


GzorGE C. FARNHAM—38 Third street, Minneapolis, 


carries the largest and most complete stock of mantels, 
grates and tiles in the city, if not in the Northwest. 





NNEAPOLIS JOBBERS. 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


A. M. CLERIHEW, Pres. 


T. B. JANNEY, Treas. 


W. G. BYRON, Sec. 





The rooms of the Association are located at 109 Nicollet Ave., Bridge Square. 
open at all times during business hours. Merchants of the Northwest will 
find the following Jobbers thoroughly reliable in every respect. 





WAGONS and AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 
J. B. BUSHNELL, 


206, 208, 210, Washington Av. N. 


DEERE & CO., 
312 First St. N. 


MOLINE-MILBURN & STODDARD CO., 
300, 302, Third Av. N. 


MONITOR PLOW WORKS, 
100 Third Av. N. 


DAVID BRADLEY & CO., 
229 Fifth Av. N. 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME 
AND CEMENT. 
BRICK (Pressed and Common.) 
UNION RAILWAY STORAGE CO., 
213 Hennepin Avenue. 


CIGARS AND TOBACCO. 


J.C. JOYSLIN & CO., 
Cor. Nicollet and Third St. S. 

HOOKER & MANLEY, 
211, 213 First Avenue N. 


CONFECTIONERS. 
PARIS MURTON CO., 
118, 120 Washiugton Av. N. 
FIREARMS AND SPORTING 
GOODS. 
KENNEDY BROS., 
36 Washington Av. S. 
MANTELS, GRATES and TILES. 
GEO. C. FARNHAM, 
88 Third St. S. 
TINWARE AND SHEET IRON 
GOODS. 
THE ROBINSON & STRINGHAM CO., 
1208, 1210 Fourth St. S. 
STOVES. 
W. H. PECKHAM, 
Third Av. N. and Fourth St. 
HARDWARE, CUTLERY AND 
IRON. 
JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO., 
Nic. Av., First St. and Bridge Sq. 
MILLER BROS. & FLETCHER, 
119, 121 Second St. 8. 
FURNITURE. 
BRADSTREET, THURBER & CO., 
Syndicate Block. 


SADDLERY HARDWARE. 


DODSON, FISHER & BROCKMANN, 

15, 17, 19, Third St. N. 

PAPER STATIONERY AND 
TWINE. 


MINNESOTA & BRADNER SMITH PAPER CO., 
16 Fourth St. N. 


4 





CASKET and COFFIN MANU- 
FPACTURERS. 


NORTHWESTERN CASKET CO., 
801 S. E. Eighth St. 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 


BARNES, HENGERER, DEMOND & Co., 
Syndicate Block. 
SHOTWELL, CLERIHEW & LOTHMAN, 


Cor. First Av. S. and Second St. 
WYMAN, MULLEN & CO., 
Cor. Second St. and First Av. N. 


INGRAM, OLSON & CO., 
213, 215 Nicollet Av. 


GROCERS. 
HARRISON, FARRINGTON & CO., 
Cor. First Av., Second St. S. 


MURRAY, WARNER & Co., 


217 to 221 Third St. N. 
GEO. R. NEWELL & CO., 


Cor. Washington and First Av. N. 
ANTHONY KELLY &CO., 
125, 127, 129 Washington Av. N. 
HATS AND CAPS. 
PATTERSON & DICKINSON, 
204 Nicollet Av., 205 Hennepin Av. 


RUBBER GOODS and BELTING, 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
201 Nicollet Av., Cor. Second St. S. 


W. S. NOTT & CO., 
203 Nicollet Av. 


CRACKERS AND CONFECTION- 
ERY. 

H. F. LILLIBRIDGE & CO., 

. 13, 15, 17, 19 Third St. 8. 

PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS. 


FORMAN, FORD & CO., 
414, 416 Third Av. N. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
NORTH STAR BOOT AND SHOE CO., 
106, 108 Washington Av. N. 
WRAPPING PAPER, BAGS and 
TWINE. 


A. M. PRATT & CO., 
209, 223 First Ay. N. 


OILS PAINTS and VARNISHES. 


NORTHWESTERN STAR OIL CO., 
Cor. Main St. Sixth Av. S. E. 
TOYS, FANCY GOODS, PLATED 
WARE and CUTLERY. 


WOOLF BROTHERS, 
26, 28 Washington Av. S. 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, Etc. 


FOLDS & GRIFFITH., 
507 Nicollet Av. 
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Any one who has visited Minneapolis and St. Paul within the past three 
years, has probably wondered at the rapid and substantial growth of the two cities, 
being so near together. Very likely the visitor expected some day to see them 
merged into one. Well, that may never be; but it is a fact, not disputed by the 
“croakers,” even, that the two cities, in less than three years, will be grown so 
compactly together that one cannot distinguish the dividing line—at least, there 
will be no intervening space. It will then be practically one city, with a population 
of 500,000. Property between the two is therefore very valuable, but as yet there 
is no inflation; prices are low, and terms are easy to those who would build. 
Transportation from the Midway District (as it is called), either way, can be had 
for a few cents, and a motor line, as well as two additional short-line railways (there 
are three already, running three times an hour each way) will be built soon. The 
street car service of each city, also, is preparing to extend its lines to this district. 

The recent agitation of the Capitol question will probably lead to something 
more than talk, before many years, and it is not at all unlikely that the State House 
will be built in this neighborhood. There are good schools, including a college, 
and contracts have been let for two more. Ajtogether, the Midway District is the 
most desirable portion of either city in which to live. We have lots scattered all 
through it, which can be sold on liberal terms, either to builders or speculators. 

But it is to South St. Paul, which we would call your special attention. This 
is where the Union Stock Yards are being built. One thousand men have been at 
work for nearly a year on this gigantic enterprise, and the yards will be ready for 
business by August next. $2,500,000 will be expended in the Work, which, when 
complete, will be the biggest institution in the Northwest. It is very reasonable 
to expect a great demand for vacant land in that neighborhood for two or three 
years to come. We have a tract adjoining the yards on the south, which is most 
desirable for manufacturies and warehouses; and for speculative purposes it is 
unsurpassed, as the Stock Yards Company are contemplating an extension, which 
must necessarily occupy this ground. Fuller information in regard to this property 
will be furnished on application. It is a “snap.” 

To the west of the yards, in Riverside Park, we have a number of elegant 
residence Lots and Blocks, which can still be bought very cheap. We have, also, 
considerable Property in the Minnesota and Northwestern Addition. Any one 
Wishing to build a residence, locate a factory or Warehouse, or buy for speculation, can 
be accommodated. There has been money made in this section, and there will 
be thousands more made in the next two years. If you have idle capital, here 
is an opportunity to double it in a short time, and positively without risk. 

We will cheerfully answer any questions you may have to ask, and invite 
your correspondence. REFERENCES: German American Bank; Bank of Minnesota. 

Respectfully, 
CURTICE & GRAY, 
163 West Third Street. St. Paul. 












MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


Inthe beginning Minneapolis was all real estate, on 
and off the Indian population, and though the white man 
has driven his red brother, dirt and all, into the deeper 
fastnesses of the primeval Northwestern forest, and has 
replaced his scattered tepees and narrow trails with 
broad avenues and palatial residences and gigantic mills, 
the fact that there is a good deal of real estate about 
Minneapolis still is one of the most apparent factors in 
her greatness, and one of the main elements of her 
financial prosperity. Little more than a quarter of a 
century has elapsed 
since the first claim at the 
Falls of St. Anthony was 
pre-empted, but in those 
four decades the flying 
years have heard in the 
cataract the lullaby of 
the infant city, the clack 
of the first rude water 
wheel, whose power tore 
the monarchs of the for- 
est into planks for the 
early settlers, the in- 
creasing hum of the 
buhrs and spindles that 
rose in mightier chorus 4s 
the Flour City labored to 
give the world its daily 
bread, and now from the 
soft ripple of Medicine 
Lake to the tinkle of 
beautiful Minnehaha, the 
song of the watersis the 
refrain of this the mag- 
nificent metropolis and 
manufacturing centre of 
the Northwest. The 
growth of the ‘city has 
been uniform in all di- 
rections; industries, pop- 
ulation, commerce, and 
wealth have accumulat- 
ed side by side, and soci- 
ety, religion and educa- 
tion have followed in 
their growth close by; 
none have developed at 
the expense of the other. 











MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE. 


A few figures in this view are not inappropriate, standing 
as the strong lines upon which the shading of the unsta- 
tistical facts builds up the whole harmonious ricture. 

In 1870 the United States census gave to Minneapolis a 
population of 13,066; in 1880 this figure had increased to 
46,887. The State census of 1885 showed 129,200 people 
within the corporation limits, and the directory estimate 
in 1886, based on a conservative multiple, gave 160,000 for 
the population, or a gain of 147,000 in sixteen years. The 
figures for 1887 will closely approximate 200,000. In 1875 
the total valuation of the real property of the city was 
$15,927,895; in 1880, $21,193,236; in 1885, $62,169,639; in 1886, 


A GLIMPSE OF MINNEAPOLIS FROM LAKE AMELIA, 


$81,692,496; valuations which, with an average tax rate of 
less than two mills, make the burden of municipel taxa- 
tion far lighter than in most cities of similar size and 
rapid development. The bonded debt of the city is re- 
quired to be kept within five per cent. of the valuation. 

Statistics given in other articles further show upon 
what a substantial foundation is the business prosperity 
of Minneapolis laid. Her claims to preferment as a resi- 
dence are not less well established. The University of 
Minnesota ranking with older institutions throughout 
the country, is beautifully located within the city on the 
eastern bank of the river, overlooking the picturesque 
Bridal Veil Fall. The 
system of public schools 
is unsurpassed; thirty- 
one handsome buildings 
with an enrollment of 
14,194 pupils, offering the 
best training to the com- 
ing generation, while 
there are many private 
academies and semina- 
ries. More than 100 
churches of all denomin- 
tions attest the moral 
character of thecity, and 
places of refined amuse- 
ment abound. Fine 
streets, bordered with 
handsome trees, and 
broad avenues lined with 
beautiful residences, dis- 
tinguish the city. A sys- 
tem of parks and boule- 
vards, second to none, 
has been inaugurated, 
the former accessible to 
all portions of the city, 
the latter offering the 
finest drive, and thus the 
health of the city has 
been assured at the same 
time that her beauties 
have been preserved. 

No city in the North- 
west possesses more ele- 
gant public buildings 
than Minneapolis. The 
West Hotel, built at a 
cost of $1,500,000, is the 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—PARK AVENUE IN WINTER. 
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worth’s Real Estate and Abstract Othice. 


fi. S. DERBY, Manager. 


If you wish a safe, sound, reliable investment take Duluth dirt. Inform us about how much you wish to 
invest, and we will do our best to please you. Investments made either on commission or joint account. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


30 & 31 EXCHANGE BANK BUILDING, DULUTH, MINN. 


PINE AND IRON ‘ AND We have large tracts of each for sale in both Minnesota and Wisconsin: Parties 
¢ having lands for sale, or desiring to invest, will be repaid by giving us a call. 


ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. 


REFERENCES: Any Duluth Bank. 





We have the only complete ABSTRACT PLAT to Duluth and St. Louis County lands. Information concerning Duluth cheerfully given. 





Alworth’s Real Estate and Abstract Office, 


30 & 31 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 





DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
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EX-GOV. J. 8S. PILLSBURY. 


finest hostelry in America, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Masonic Temple, the Public Library building, the 
Boston block, and the Loan and Trust building, are types 
of architectural beauty and lasting monuments to the 
solic spirit of Minneapolis enterprise. The great Indus- 
trial Exposition building, representing half a million of 
money raised off-hand by the people of the city, crowns 
the high bluff on the east side, and by its proportions and 
the history of its unrivaled achievements, attracts the 
wonder and admiration of the stranger and the citizen 
alike. The totalexpenditnre for building in 1886 was $11,- 
474,402,and the prospect for the present yearis that these 
figures will be far over-reached. 

Out of all these inducements to prosperity, Minneapolis 
realty both as an investment and as an article of barter 
has enjoyed a steady appreciation, and is to-day one of 
the most valuable and profitable articles handled in the 
markets of the West. A ‘‘boom’’, in the speculative sense, 
has never occurred but sales for cash on the basis of in- 
trinsic value for trade or residence uses have been a 
principal feature of the years past and, as the city grows, 
are keeping fully up with the records. The transactions of 
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THE MOLINE, MILBURN & STODDARD CO.’S AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 
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1886 were marked by an unusually large amount of cash 
dealing, and a steady and healthy advance in prices, the 
market closing strong and active’and continuing these 
features into 1887. The total value of the recorded trans- 
fers during the past year was $38,319,062, a gain of $14,000,- 
000 over 1885. A large amount of investment was made 
by non-residents, and the expanding of the city, to supply 
the increasing population with homes, brought into mar- 
ket a quantity of acre property at prices which, while re- 
alizing a handsome profit to the seller, were yet low 
enough to give the laboring man and the clerk on a small 
salary unequalled opportunities for acquiring a pretty 
home at a reasonable distance from business centers at 
a figure entirely within hi8 means. The suburbs of Min- 
neapolis, with their many lakes, their beautiful groves 
and gently undulating surface offer to the wealthy the 
choicest sites for their mansions, while the cheapness of 
theland and the easy access to the heart of the city en- 
ables the man of moderate means to become possessed of 
a delightful home without depriving himself of all the 
other luxuries of life in a city. In inside and business 
property activity has been marked and prices have ad- 
vanced with the appreciation in other portions of the city. 
Croakers have complained that prices were too high, but 
asin the past the city has grown steadily away from 
their predictions, while their own bank accounts have ex- 
hibited constantly increasing credits due to the push of 
their more enthusiastic and enterprising neighbors. It is 
a noticeable trait of the croakers that they most resem- 
ble crows, who are always thickest where the corn crop 
is the best. 

The Minneapolis Real Estate Exchange, whose head- 





quarters in the West Hotel arefaithfully pictured on the 
opposite page, was organized early in the present year 
by the association of over 200 of the leading dealers in 
realty in the city, both for the improving of their busi- 
ness facilities and for the taking of united action in all 
matters deemed for the common good, such as the secur- 
ing of uniform and just rates of brokerage, the maintain- 
ing of honesty and fair dealing toward owners of prop- 
erty, and the placing of the real estate business upon 
a foundation ofinfluence and prominence. The consoli- 
dating and rendering self-supporting and eventually co- 
operation of the many industries and interests centered 
here, the persistent and patient carrying out of wisely 
formed plans for the encouragement of manufactories, 
means of transportation and local intercommunication, 
commerce, education and all similar enterprises that will 
result in the permanent welfare and benefit of the com- 
munity, all these it is the object of the Exchange to fos- 
ter and maintain, to the end that as Minneapolis waxes 
greater as the metropolis of the Northwest the Real Es- 
tate Exchange and the interests it represents shall be 
recognized as one of the the important factors of its suc- 
cess. A. C. HARRIs. 


FEATURES OF MINNEAPOLIS MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT. 





The tendency of people to mass themselves in large 
towns and cities is doubtiess, in the first instance, a sort 
of blind obedience to a primal social instinct of the race. 
Certainly it is a tendency which is often yielded to when 
it should be resisted, but of the reality and tremendous 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS. 
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volume of the movement itself there is unfortunately, 
no doubt. In the year 1800, practically four per cent. of 
the people, of the United States lived in incorporated 
cities, while ninety-six percent. had their homes in the 
country. In 1840, eight and one-half per cent. lived in 
cities; in 1860, sixteen per cent. and in 1880, twenty-two 
and a half per cent. This virtual revolution in the social 
condition of our people, a revolution still in progress, has 
brought to the front one of the most pressing and most 
difficult questions with which citizenship and statesman- 
ship have to deal—the question ofhow to govern large 
cities in a freecountry. Beautiful theories of human na- 
ture to the contrary, notwithstanding, the fact is well- 
known to be that the modern great city, say New York, 
Chicago, Boston, or Cincinnati, could not maintain the 
semblance of a Republicanform of government for ten 
years if cut loose from the restraining and supervising 
power and careof the State and Nation. This is humili- 
ating, but it is true, and, what is more, itis self-evident. 
Daily observation convinces the humblest citizen that 
the average great city would, if left to itself under uni- 
versal suffrage, commit municipal suicide in a single dec- 
ade, and become the prey of the strongest. 

The time has been soshort, six years in which Minne- 
apolis has sprung from a semi-rural, and therefore virtu- 
ous town of 45,000 to a metropolis of 160,000 souls that she 
has almost lacked what may be called the opportunity of 
temptation. By mere momentum of early good habit 
she has moved forward, bringing the ingenuousness of 
childhood into the conduct of maturity. Remembering 
that the city has been built up with such astounding rap- 
idity, that two-thirds of its inhabitants have come hither 
from all quarters within half a decade, that social and po- 
litical affairs have necessarily been in a state of transi- 
tion, that the rapid growth has compelled a vast outlay 
of public funds in the prosecution of municipal improve- 
ments in a very brief space of time, it is high praise to 
say that not a breath of serious financial scandal has 
touched any department of the city government from the 
date of the city’s charter to the present time. Mistakes 
have doubtless been made, but a case of “boodle’”’ has 
never smirched the reputation or injured the credit of 
the city. 

A skeleton of the municipal government of Minneapolis 
would be something like this: The city is divided into 
thirteen wards. Afterthe present year the citizens of 
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Minneapolis will do 
all their voting once 
in two years—spring 
elections having been 
abolished by recent 
charter amendments, 
and all voting for 
municipal,county, 
state and national 
officials concentrated 
at the biennial elec- 
tion held on the sec- 
ond Tuesday in No- 
vember of the even 
numbered years. 
This will give the 
community political 
peace each alternate 
year, will tend great- 
ly to simplify the po- 
litical system and po- 
litical issues, will 
avoid the expense, 
the confusion and 
the business disturb- 
ance incident to an- 
nual or semi-annual 
elections, will encour- 
age the average, well- 
meaning citizen to 
attend to his political 
duties, and familiar- 
ize himself with the 
questions to be 
passed upon, and the 
character of the can- 
didates to be voted 
for, and will dwarf 
the importance, di- 
minish the pernicious 
activity, and largely 

















MINNEAPOLIS.—WASHINGTON AVENUE FROM SECOND AVENUE SOUTH IN 1857.—[From an old photograph. 


destroy the occupation of that superfluous patriot, the | lice Commissioners—the first three being elective by the | magistrates of similar grade. 


local professional politician. 


people and the last-named elective by the city council. 





the voluntary co-op- 
eration of the two 
political parties. The 
police commission is 
a recent provision 
made by the State 
Legislature at the 
request of the friends 
of law and order, and 
was necessary to pre- 
vent any mayor,pres- 
ent or future, from 
using the police de- 
partment of the city 
for the special pro- 
tection of three in- 
terests—the saloon 
interest, the gamb- 
ling interest and the 
brothel interest. 
Hereafter the police 
will perform its prop- 
er function of pro- 
tecting decent citi- 
zens, enforcing the 
laws, and watching 
and arresting crimin- 
als. . 

The judicial branch 
of the city govern- 
ment consists of the 
Municipal Court, with 
two judges holding 
for six years, and 
three justices of the 
peace, located in dif- 
ferent sections of the 
city for the public 
convenience —e ach 
having the jurisdic- 
tion common to 


That feature of the Minneapolis city government, 


The municipal legislature consists of a single body | The mayorof the city is also ex-officio a member and | which is atonce the most novel and the most admirable 
known as the city council, constituted of thirty-six ald- | president of the police commission, and not more than | is locally known as the Patrol Limit system, or saloon 
ermen. This number is too large and ought to be reduced. | two of the four elective members of the police commis- | dead line. This was first embodied in a city ordinance 
Each alderman receives a salary of 60 a month, and the | sion can legally be members of the same political party. | three years ago at the suggestion of the then Mayor Pills- 


mayor a salary of $2,000 a year. 


There are four munici- 


All three of the municipal boards named are organized | bury and City Attorney Cross. 


After three years of ex- 


pal boards, the Board of Park Commissioners, the Libra- | on a noy-partisan basis—this result having thus far been | perience, and after a declaration of its constitutionality 
ry Board, the Board of Education and the Board of Po- | accomplished with the park and school boards, through | by the Supreme Court of the State, the best public senti- 
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GEN. A. B. NETTLETON. 


ment of the city so strongly approved its working that 
the Legislature was asked to give it permanence by em- 
bodying it in the city’s charter, and thus it is now be- 
yond the vicissitudes of local popular elections. The 
system is this: The fact is taken as beyond dispute that 
the liquor traffic as conducted is the chief menace of the 
public safety and the chief obstacle to maintaining both 
free and efficient government for large cities, that the 
drinking saloon if left to itself is naturally, and every- 
where a center and a source of disorder and crime: that 
therefore it should not be permitted to exist except 
where it can be constantly under the surveillance of the 
police; that this can only be within that limited district of 
every city which can be actively patrolled by a police 
force of reasonable numbers. The city council acting 
upon this obvious and reason- 
able basis of fact proceeded to 
draw a line (since known as the 
dead-line) within which saloons 
might be permitted, and be- 
yond which none should be al- 
lowed to exist. As a matter of 
fact that line as thus drawn, 
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probably be reduced to 200. As every saloon in every 
city is a recruiting station for that political party of what- 
ever name which promises greatest laxity in the enforce- 
ment of laws for the maintenance of order and the pre- 
servation of the public morals, any proper measure 
which will reduce their number to a minimum, and ban- 
ish them wholly from the neighborhood of the homes in- 
cluding the homes of the industrial class, performs at 
least half the labor of solving the problom with which 
this article started out—How shall great cities be gov- 
erned ina free country? I predict that this new depar- 
ture will prove contagious and that in some form it will 


speedily be adopted by most large cities of America. 
A. B. NETTLETON. 








and as now confirmed by the 
State Legislature, takes into 
the saloon belt a narrow strip 
along each bank of the river in 
the center of the business sec- 
tion, and throws into the non- 
saloon, or ‘“‘dry” territory all 
the rest of the city’s area. The 
following outline diagram shows 
the proportion and relation 
which the one section bears to 
the other—the dark line in the 
center representing the saloon 
belt: 

Approximately one-twelfth of 
the geographical extent of the 
city is within the saloon section, 
and eleven-twelfths exempt. 
obviously aleading and a most 
beneficient result of the system 
is to free the entire residence 











MINNEAPOLIS PATROL LIMIT OR SALOON DEAD-LINE. 


A—Saloon belt. 


B—Non-saloon or “Dry” territory. 





portions of the city from the 

presence or proximity of drink- 

ing places and their usual de- 

moralizing annexes and envi- 

ronments. The system prevents the establishment of 
schools of vice among the homes of the people and gives 
adegree of public order and safety not otherwise ap- 
Proachable. It is an interesting economic fact that this 
measure greatly reduces the aggregate of actual drink- 
ing in the city, the decrease probably reaching forty per 
cent.—showing that the removal of drinking facilities 
and temptations,even to a moderate distance, keeps 
thousands away from the saloons, and especially deters 
the young from forming the drink habit. Under this 
plan the city has 320 licensed drinking places, where oth- 
wise it would probably have 600. Under the high-licnse 
law (81,000) which takes effect next July, these 320 will 











DORILLUS MORRISON. 


tisement of The Davidson Company, of St. Paul, which 
appears on page twenty of this issue. This firm is com- 
posed of Commodore Wm. F. Davidson (one of our oldest 
and wealthiest citizens), Col. James H. Davidson (a leading 
business man of St. Paul, and also a large owner of 
realty in St. Paul and elsewhere), and Eward E. Davidson 
(a promising young business man, and son of Commodore 
Davidson). These gentlemen are well-known, are finan- 
cially responsible, and are permanent fixtures in St."Paul, 
owning a number of of the finest business blocks in the 
city. They have been remarkably successful themselves, 
have a thorough knowledge of this city and the North- 
west, and have had large experience in investing money 
profitably for themselves and others. They make invest- 
ments for others on “Investment Contracts,’’ whereby 
they receive a share of the prof- 
its as their compensation. We 
take pleasure in commending 
them as worthy of confidence 
and trust, and call special at- 
tention to their advertisement 
of “‘Twin City Investments.” 


The West Hotel. 


Minneapolitans are justly 
proud of the West Hotel, ele- 
gantly furnished with every 
modern improvement, con- 
tributing to comfort, safety and 
convenience, and withal abso- 
lutely fireproof, is justly en- 
titled to the name given it by 
travelers, of “‘the finest house 
in America.” It can easily ac- 
commodate 1,000 guests. Chas. 
W. Shepard, its manager, has 
had a wide experience and ex- 
cellent record from many years’ 
service at the Gilsey, Willards, 
Oriental, and leading Eastern 
and Southern hotels. Ever a 
courteous, genial gentleman, 
and tireless attendant upon the 
wants of his guests, heis an 
ideal landlord. The office staff 
contains many familiar names 








Profitable Investments. 


There are multitudes of people attracted by the great 
opportunities in the Northwest, who are investing money 
in property in these growing cities, or at points where 
opportunities for speculation are supposed to be very 
promising. Sometimes they are victimized by unworthy 
agents. To all suck we would give a word of advice— 
select trusty and financially responsible agents, and do 
your business on a basis which (if possible) identifies 
the interest of the agent with the interest of the princi- 
pal. There are trustworthy agents in every community, 
and we take pleasure in calling attention to the adver- 








and faces. Mr. Frank Harri- 

man greets in his genial way 
from the desk hundreds of Eastern friends who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance for many years while at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. Messrs. O’Brien, Hyder and 
Wheeler, the rémaining members of the staff, are all well- 
known hotel men of experience in prominent hotels East. 
Minneapolis has of late become quite popular with the 
summer tourist. To such The West offers unrivaled 
accommodations. The rates are $3 a day and upwards. 
(See illustrations). 


Deere & Co., of Minneapolis, dealers in agricultural 
implements, whose advertisement graces this issue, 


appeal directly to that large constituency comprising the 
tillers of the soil in the Northwest. 
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ALDEN J. BLETHEN, GENERAL MANAGER TRIBUNE. 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNALISM. 


The story of the newspapers of Minneapolis is the 
story of the city, for the first printing press arrived 
before the first baby, and they have been coming together 
ever since. The old St. Anthony Express, which loomed 
up in 1851, was a bold venture in the little town at the 





WILL E. HASKELL, MANAGING EDITOR TRIBUNE, 


Falls, whose echoes still faintly resounded with the war- 
whoop of the retiring red man, but it wasa hardy growth, 
and, under the editorial management of Judge Isaac 
Atwater, flourished and got all the news in a manner 
quite prophetic of the reportorial prodigies to be later 
performed by its successors. It was full of the “boom” 
spirit that came in with the first settler, and has never 
found time to leave the city since. 

In January, 1852, the arrival of a company from 
Pembina, headed by Commodore Kittson, was chronicled 





— 
LUCIAN SWIFT, JR., BUSINESS MANAGER JOURNAL. 





therein, and with it the astonishing fact that they had 
come through by dog train in sixteen days, a distance of 
600 miles. ‘“‘But we predict that the railroads will cover 
this journey in almost as many hours,’ sagely opined 
the Express, and a third of a century has seen the fact 
well-nigh realized. The Express had a circulation that 
sometimes mounted up into the hundreds. 

From such a beginning has grown the present excellent 
press of Minneapolis. Two English dailies of metro- 
politan importance are published, the Tribune in the 
morning field rivalling its older peep o’ day competitors 
in the West, while the Journal has far outstripped all the 
other evening publications in the Northwest, both in 
circulation and in the scope of its columns. The 
Tribune is owned and controlled by Alden J. Blethen, 
a Kansas City gentleman, who recently foresaw that 
Minneapolis would run ahead in the race with the city on 
the Big Muddy, and two years ago purchased the entire 
Tribune plant and good will in company with Will E. 





HARRY W. HAWLEY, EDITOR EVENING JOURNAL. 


Haskell, of Boston. Mr. Haskell recently sold out his 
share in the paper for a #mall fortune and departed for 
Europe, leaving his associate in full possession of one of 
the best pieces of newspaper property in the West. The 
Evening Journal is owned by a stock cOnmpany, com- 
posed of A. J. Blethen, H. W. Hawley and Lucian Swift, 
Jr., Mr. Hawley being managing editor and Mr. Swift 
the business manager. 

There are a number of excellent publications in special 
fields. The Northwestern Miller, under the able manage- 





C. H. DU BOIS, EDITOR SATURDAY EVENING SPECTATOR. 


ment of Charles M. Palmer, has attained an importance 
as a journal devoted to flour milling interests which 
reaches round the world. It is exclusively a Minne- 
apolis feature, having been begotten here in the greatest 
flouring center of the world and of the direct needs of 
a business employing tens of millions of dollars and 
laying the bread-eating peoples of the globe under con- 
tribution. The Northwest Trade is a journal devoted to 
the interests of the many industries of both Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. C. E. Haynes, formerly of the New 
York Tribune, is the editor and proprietor. Farm, Stock 
and Home is an agricultural publication which has 
gained a permanent place in the Northwest. Col. John 











CHAS. E. HAYNES, PUBLISHER NORTHWEST TRADE. 


H. Stevens, the pioneer of Minneapolis, and one of the 
most widely-known men of the West, is the editor. The 
Saturday Spectator is a weekly family journal, established 
in 1879 by C. H. Du Bois, adopting a high standard at the 
start, and aiming steadily higher, it has become a paper 
creditable alike to itself and to the taste of those who 
read it. The Mississippi Valley Luwmberman and Manu- 
facturer, edited by Col. Platt B. Walker, is devoted to the 
lumber interests of the Northwest. 

Other special publications are the Commercialt Bulletin, 





CHAS. E. BALDWIN, EDITOR NORTHWESTERN ARCHITECT. 


the Daily Market Record, the Housekeeper, the Irish 
Standard, the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Trade 
Monthly, the Mercury, the Minnesota Farmer, the News 
Letter, the Northwestern Architect, the Poultry and Farm 
Journal, Wood and Iron, the South Minneapolis News, 
the’ Review, a temperance journal, the Journal of Music, 
the Elocutionary Monthly, etc. The religious element is 
represented by the Free Baptist, Our Church, und the 
Northwestern Presbyterian. There are a large number 
of foreign publications; in‘ addition, the principal fbeing 





Cc. M. PALMER, PUBLISHER NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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H. C. CHAPIN, MINNEAPOLIS EDITOR PIONKER PRESS. 


in the German, French and Scandinavian languages. 

The newspaper field in Minneapolis has proved an 
excellent hot-bed for ambitious publications, and many 
have been sprouted in its congenial soil which have not 
thriven hugely when transplanted. The advertising 
fakir who can make a small amount of original editorial 
cover an immense amount of paid notices has frequently 
swooped down and gathered in a good harvest with 





HARRY T. BLACK, MINNEAPOLIS EDITOR GLOBE. 


pseudo newspapers that only lived long enough to be 
forgotten, and political feuds have caused several parti- 
san sheets of unlimited gall and and brief longevity to 
appear and disappear. 

There is a field for more English dailies, which is 
beginning to attract the attention of far-seeing journalists 
and capitalists, especially in the evening line. The popu- 


SS 
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J. NEWTON NIND, CORRESPONDENT AND MA JAGER dr THE 
PANORAMA, 











lation of Minneapolis contains a rather unusual per- 
centage of working people, the necessities of whose 
employment take them from their homes early in the 
morning before a morning sheet could be read, and who 
are thereby forced to depend upon their evening paper 
for their news. They are an intelligent and thrifty class, 
and inclined to be critical withal in their judgment of the 
journalist and his efforts. There is a certain limitation in 
this field caused by the foreign element, which is very 
large, and which from taste or necessity tends to the 
patronage of papers published in its native tongues, but 
this objection is growing constantly less as the immi- 
grant becomes Americanized, even the steady inflow of 
new-comers from the Old World failing to offset the 
steady tendency of the German and the Scandinavian to 
become a full-fledged American. The opening for class 
journals, in specialties not represented at present except 
in a general way, is also a good one. Briefly, Minne- 
apolis is in regard to journalism as with wheat, on the 
bull side of the market, and men with good brains to sell, 
find the demand ahead of the supply. 
A. C. HARRIs. 





I. C. Seeley’s Residence. 


The residence of Mr. I. C. Seeley is located at No. 135 
Grant Street, at the head of Second Avenue South, having 
a fine and unobstructed view of the avenue and Grant 
Street. The house is built on plans designed by L. 8. 
Buffington, architect, bordering on Queen Anne style, 
with wide, roomy porches and numerous large windows 
of plate glass. The vestibule doors are of oak, and have 
the upper half supplied with panels of stained glass, 
designed by John La Farge. The front hallis wainscoted 
in oak and mahogany, the ceiling being paneled by heavy 
beams of mahogany and oak, the panels being filled with 
Lincrusta Walton. An 
oak staircase is highly 
ornamented and of 
unique design, with a 
caryed and upholstered 
seat fronting a fire-place. 
The mantel, with mir- 
ror reaching to the 
ceiling, is heavily carved 
oak and mahogany, fin- 
ished with bronze tiles 
and frieze in high relief. 
The walls are covered by 
Lincrusta Walton. On 
the left of the hall, en- 
tering by a wide draped 
doorway, is the library in 
oak wainscoting, book- 
case and mantel carved, 
and of the same wood. 
On the right of the hall is 
the parlor and dining- 
room. The parlor is 
finished in solid mahog- 
any and decorated in 
Lincrusta Walton and 
other finishings. The 
dining-room is of ash and 
mahogony, with high 
wainscoting buffet, china 
closet, and mantel, a toi- 
let room adjoining. The 
second floor contains 
five bed-rooms, having 
toilet-room and ladies’ boudoir with fire-places, the 
larger windows being ornamented with designs of La 
Farge stained glass. There is also an attic finished in 
natural pine. Under the entire house is a full base- 
ment, eleven feet high, partitioned by brick walls into 
laundry, vegetable and coal cellars and boiler room. The 
house is heated by steam, with direct and indirect ra- 
diation. The cost was $15,000. 


Residence of Col. J, E. Badger. 


This handsome dwelling stands on the northeast 
corner of Pleasant Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
on a site composed of seven lots. The structure 
is in the Romanesque style. It is built entirely of 
Kasota stone, with no exterior wood-work of any 
kind. This gives to the house a strikingly massive 
and solid appearance, suggestive of a castle. The 
ground dimensions, exclusive of the porch are 50x68, and 
the building is two and one-half stories high. The roof is 
of black slate, and the chimneys, tower and entrance 
porch are of stone. The main hall connects at the rear 
with a large side hall, from which continual stairways 
ascend to the upper floors. From the side hall, the side 
porch and carriage porch are reached through a large 
vestibule from which opens a toilet room and coat closets. 
At the right of the main hall is the drawing-room, and 
back of the staircase hall is the library. On the left 
side of the hall is the sitting-room, and beyond this the 
dining-room. Between the dining-room and the kitchen 
is the butler’s pantry. The second story contains five 
large sleeping rooms and a bath room. The third story 
contains a billiard room and a children’s play room. In 
the basement are located laundry, vegetable cellars, wine 
cellar and furnace room. The imterior cf the house is 





I, C. SEELEY. 





Cc. A. SMITH. 


finished entirely in hard wood—mahogany, quartered 
oak, cherry afid birch. The floors are of hard wood 
and marble tiling. Each room is provided with a fire- 
place and there is a large fire-place in the entrance hall. 
The rooms are frescoed 
in tints to harmonize 
with the furniture, drap- 
ery, etc., of the various 
apartments.» The stable 
is 26x38 feet, two stories 
and basement, built en- 
tirely of stone. The im- 
provements cost about 
$40,000. 


Peteler Portable Rail- 
way Manufacturing 
Company. 


This establishment, em- 
ploying  eighty-seven 
men, situated at Lyndale 
Avenue Siding, in Min- 
neapolis, turns out eight- 
een finished cars each 
day. The factory build- 
ings, covering a block, 
are of brick, and fitted 
with latest improved 
machinery. Between 
January 15 and March 14, 
of this year, the firm re- 
7 ceived orders for 1,200 
cars from contractors, 
miners and coal com- 
panies. Three patents 
on recent improvements 
have just reached the company. 





Special attention is called to the advertisement of Al- 
worth’s Real Estate and Abstract Office of Duluth, Minn 





J. T. ELWELL. 
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| 
PROPOSED PARK AT MINNEHAHA FALLS. | 





comparison with existing works elsewhere:—for, besides 





opportunity for exquisite landscape effects as are far be- 
the positive value of its intrinsic attractions, if developed | yond the reach of human art or engineering skill, and 


The inauguration of the work of park construction in | and preserved for all time as a chief ornament of the city, | one invested with a halo of poetic interest which alone 
any city involves inevitably the discovery of lost oppor- | —it must be remembered that to the outside world it is | would suffice to makeit an act of vandalism to attempt 


tunities which seem so much more de- 
sirable than anything that is still avail- 
able, that the regret and chagrin ex- 
cited by their loss is liable to exert a 
paralyzing effect on the efforts to make 
the most of those which remain. 

A chief reason for this is found in the 
fact, that however sanguine the inhab- 
itants may be of the future growth of 
their city, they rarely attain a realiz- 
ing conception of the necessary conse- 
quence,—that localities which now 
seem like remote country districts, will 
in afew years be swallowed up, and 
their distinctive features lost to sight 
in the wilderness of intersecting streets, 
which from year to year will have crept 
over them like an advancing tide. 

No city within my knowledge has 
taken hold of the park question so vig- 
orously and at so early a stage of her 
growth as Minneapolis, and yet the first 
cry which reached my ears when sum- 
moned to give professional advice on 
the subject, was that of mourning that 
it was no longer possible to secure Nic- 
ollet Island. 

In reatity this is much less a misfor- 
tune than most people are apt to think 
it. 

The Island, in its topographical fea- 
tures, affords many advantages for 
park construction, and its central posi- 
tion would have made it a delightful 
resort for the dwellers in the adjacent 
densely peopled business districts on 
both sides of the river. But the best 
residence quarters are already far re- 
moved from it, and it can only be 
reached from them, by a long drive 
through the busiest streets in the city. 
Its improvement asa park would have 
interfered very seriously with business 
traffic, just as the Commons in Boston 
is found to do, now that business is in- 
fringing upon its borders; and more- 
over, it would have failed to pay for 
itself by the increased taxable value of 
adjacent property, since the estates on 
the opposite shores would have been 
in no wise benefited by the improve- 
ment. 

Chicago had three times the popula- 





MINNEHAHA FALLS.—[From a sketch by Frank Taylor. 


to make any essential change of their 
natural features. The Falls themselves 
should be preserved exactly as Nature 
has formed them. The least effort to 
add to their attractions by artificial 
decoration, or by any means that wonld 
detract from their native wildness 
would be simply a desecration. 

Asa means of still further develop- 
ing this character by shutting out in- 
congruous objects, the banks of the 
stream immediately above the Falls 
should be thickly planted with trees 
and shrubbery, to conccal so faras pos- 
sible, the road and railroad which cross 
the stream but afew rods above. For 
this purpose only such trees and plants 
should be used as would harmonize 
with the native growth, and every ap- 
pearance of formal arrangement should 
be carefully avoided. The effect would 
be that when the morning sun was 
shining full upon the scene, the beauty 


. of the waterfall and its adjacent fea- 


tures wonld be more strongly devel- 
oped by the back-ground of luxuriant 
foliage, and the shutting out of the 
tame and uninteresting view of the 
open country beyond; and at a later 
hour when the shadows fell upon it, 
the Falls would still form the objective 
point, gleaming out from the dark mass 
of overhanging follage above it. 

The same principle should govern the 
treatment of the high bank which 
forms the right shore of the stream 
from the Falls to its outlet in the Mis- 
sissippi. . 

Every species of artificial decoration 
should be vigorously excluded, and 
every effort made to preserve and de- 
velope the luxuriant beauty of the na- 
tive forest which now covers the slope. 
Advantage might be taken of such fa- 
vorable opportunities as the nature of 
the ground afforded, for the construc- 
tion here and there of a winding foot- 
path from the top of the bank to the 
stream below, and at any favorable 
point commanding a fine view or a pret- 
ty vista, a simple rustic seat might be 
placed. 

The stream might be spanned by a 


tion of Minneapolis at the time she began her park sys- | classic ground,and thefailure to secure and preserve it | bridge of similar character, and the obvious utility and 
tem. She lost the opportunity which Minneapolis has | will be an indelible stigma on the name of Minneapolis. necessity of such structures would render them fitting 
secured of having a number of small parks for pedestri- The natural features of the place are such as to render | adjuncts to the scene. But the introduction of any form 
ans in different parts of her densely peopled districts, and | it admirably adapted to the purposes of a park, in which | of garden ornament for the purpose of decoration, would 
no one of her large parks except Lincoln Parkis less | the charm of seclusion from the artificial life of the city | be simply an impertinent intrusion. 


than six.miles from the business centre of the city. 


amid the most attractive features of natural scenery, The area of the park would necessarily be bounded on 


Minneapolis has thus far done a noble work in park | may be secured ina manner very rarely attainable with- | the west by Minnehaha Avenue, and on the east by the 
construction, and is already reaping the reward in the in- | in such easy access of busy life. The Falls themselves | Mississippi River. The space between is nearly or quite 


creased value of her property, and 
the wide reputation she has gained 
by her timely provision for future 
attractive interest and beauty. 

This has been so clearly demon- 
strated that no question need now * 
be raised on the ground of expedi- 
ency, as to the wisdom of compet- 
ing the system so judiciously be- 
gun by availing herself of the ad- 
vantages which Nature affords for 
the construction of similar works 
of greater extent and more pictur” 
esque character, in positions where 
they cannot conflict with businesss 
interests. 

Without entering at present upon 
the consideration of the number 
and location of the larger parks 
which will eventually be required 
the necessity of immediate atten- 
tion to the claims of the vicinity of 
Minnehaha Falls is too obvious, and 
the risk involved in further delay is 
too threatening,to need enforcement 
by argument. The opportunity fora 
park on both sides of the Mississippi 
at this point (if St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis will unite in the work) is one 
which could not be equalled else- 
where inthe combination of graceful 
and picturesque natural scenery 
comprised within its limits. But 
whatever may be accomplished on 
the eastern side of the river, the fu- 











MINNEHAHA CREEK, BELOW THE FALLS.,—[From a sketch by James Anderson. 


half a mile at the narrowest point, 
and widens rapidly as we go north, 
affording abundant room and excel- 
lent opportunity for every variety 
of park scenery. 

The park should connect on the 
south with the Military Reservation 
and extend to the northward 
along the river shore as far as pos- 
sible, and from its northern extrem- 
ity a fine avenue or boulevard 
should be carried along the top of 
the bank towards the city, and the 
whole of the bank from the avenue 
to the river shore preserved as pub- 
lic property. 

Not a tree should be removed from 
the rich garniture with which Na- 
ture has clothed the banks, except 
under direction of a forester for the 
better development of those that re- 
main. 

From the west side of the park 
another boulevard should follow up 
the general course of the Minneha- 
ha, past Lake Amelia, and through 
the new suburb of Washburn Park, 
to unite at Lake Harriet with the 
system of lake shore drives, thus 
completing a circuic of nearly or 
quite twenty miles of parkways, no 
portion of which would be more 
than six miles from the city, and 
everywhere easily accessible from 
the best residence districts. Chica- 


ure value of Minnehaha as a park for Minneapolis, | comprise no such element of grandeur or sublimity as | go hasa similar continuous line of boulevards encircling 
te be connected by a boulevard with the sys- | Niagara. They are simply picturesque, and afford in con- | the city and connecting her great parks, but no better 
tem of lake-shore drives, and another running north, up | nection with the corresponding features which mark the | conceptionof the value of our opportunity can be at- 


theriver bank, is beyond any possibility of estimate by 


course of the stream below to its outlet in the river, such 





tained than by a comparison of those monotonous, 
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straight avenues, over dead level prairie, without the re- 
lief of a single natural feature to break the dreary uni- 
formity, with the endless variety of graceful and pictnr- 
esque scenes of hills and valley, river and lake, prairie 
and forest which we have at our command. 

In whatever light we consider the question, whether 
esthetically, as a means of adding incalculably to the 
beauty of the future metropolis, or financially as the 
surest method of increas- 
ing the value of a very 
large territory—the con- 
clusion is the same. 

If then we consider the 
alternative, that unless 
thus improved the most 
attractive portion of the 
area is certain to become 
a moral cesspool, of 
which its present condi- 
tion is fearfully omin- 
ous, we cannot escape 
the conviction that man 
never gave such an ex- 
hibition of niggardly and 
short-sighted policy as 
ours will be if we decline 
the acceptance of the 
treasures which Nature 
offers with such lavish 
hand. 

W.S. C. CLEVELAND. 


ORIENTAL ART IN 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Among the _illustra- 
tions in this number of 
THE NORTHWEST are two 
cuts of the interior of the 
delightful Turkish, or 
Oriental private apart- 
ments of Mr. J. S. Brad- 
street, in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Bradstreet himself has been One of the powers that 
have done most to make Minneapolis what sheis to-day, 
and the traces of his hand are to be seen in all that is best 
in the interior decoration of the finest residences in the 
city. This apartment itself is charmingly quaint, the 
prevailing tone of color being a soft olive green with 
which everything inthe decoration is in perfect har- 
mony. Over the windows, in the mantel, in the alcove 
in which is set the bed, the woodwork is carved into 
graceful Turkish arches. Round the walls, as a freize, 
runs a series of texts fron the Koran in the inimitably 
picturesque character of flowing Arabic, and the swarthy 
form of the gaunt, scarlet-mantled Bedouin seated on 











his camel on the mantel, supplies a beautiful bit of color 
in the shadows of the angle of the room. From the ceil- 
ingof open woodwork in Arabesque design hang three 
lamps or chandeliers of perforated brass work from Is. 
pahan. Tall vases of the same charming work stand on 
the mantel and in alcoves, with many another delightful 
bit of Oriental bric-a-brac. Here hangs a splendid old 
helmet, iron inlaid with beaten gold, from Teheran. 





A VIEW IN THE ART GALLERY OF THE MINNEAPOLIS INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


| From ap oto by Jacoby.) 


There stands a graceful vase, perhaps, or water bottle 
made at Delhi in the time of the Moguls. Behnd the dra- 
peries of the windows shine rich pieces of stained glass, 
and the floors and couches and tables are covered with 
superb Bokhara, Kashmiri and Condahari rugs. The 
whole effect is very rich, but entirely quiet, very harmo- 
nious and very quaint. 





THE INTER-URBAN DISTRICT. 


From the post-office in Minneapolis to the post-office 
in the neighboring city of St. Paul, the distance in a 
straight line is a little over eight miles. By the railways 
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ORIENTAL CORNERS IN MR. JOHN 8. BRADSTREET’S PRIVATE APARTMENTS, MINNEAPOLIS.—[From a photo by Brush. 








which connect the two cities the distance from station to 
station is about ten miles. Between the thickly-built 
portions of one place and those of the other there is less 
than five miles of space, and this is by no means open 
space, devoted lo farming. On the contrary, it is pretty 
much all platted in building lots, and is to a great extent 
already occupied with suburban villages, colleges, State 
institutions, manufactories, railroad shops and freight 
transfer yards. There is 
no ground in this inter- 
urban district that does 
not belong to one or the 
other of the two great 
municipalities, for their 
boundaries are contigu- 
ous. No prophet is needed 
to foresee in the near fu- 
ture the time when all 
the region lying within a 
belt two or three miles 
wide, traversed by the 
railways which afford fre- 
quent and rapid transit 
between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, will be oc- 
cupied with a coptinuous 
city growth. Progressive 
men in both cities, seeing 
that this must inevitably 
come, believe that it 1s for 
the interest of both to 
encourage all movements 
to hasten the develop- 
ment of the inter-urban 
region, in order that old 
antagonisms may _ the 
sooner be forgotten, and 
the two cities may be- 
come practically one, so 
so far as efforts and 
influence are concerned 
to spread their trade 
and to increase. their 
power as a commer- 
cial and intellectual center. 

The inter-urban district is high, well-drained, and 
entirely free from all influences injurious to health. In 
its natural condition it was partly prairie and partly 
woodland, and this diversity has been turned to good 
account in laying outa number of handsome residence 
suburbs called parks, where winding roads run through 
shady glens and emerge now and then into sunny open 
spaces commanding wide and picturesque views of these 
attractive nuclei of semi-rural population, lying within 
sound of the city church bells. The best known are Pros- 
pect Park, nearest to Minneapolis, St. Anthony Park, 
North St. Anthony Park, Union Park and Merriam Park, 
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about midway between the two cities, and distant only 
ten or fifteen minutes by rail from each, and Macalester 
Park, Hamline and the villas around Lake Como, nearer 
St. Paul. A little off the direct line between the cities, 
and lying west of the Mississippi, is a beautiful suburban 
region surrounding the famous waterfall of Minnehaha. 

Through the inter-urban district run three main lines 
of railway, on each of which there is an hourly train in 
both directions. A motor line, stopping wherever pass- 
engers want to get on or off, will soon be built,, and along 
this line will develop the ligature of solid and continuous 
growth that is to bind 
St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. An unbroken 
street of business 
houses will in time 
extend the whole dis- 
tance of the motor 
line. If any one thinks 
this an extravagant 
prediction let him go 
to Chicago and see 
how long State street 
is, or traverse Eighth 
street in Philadel- 
phia, or follow Third 
avenue in New York 
way out to Morri- 
sania. To beskeptical 
as to the future of 
the inter-urban dis- 
trict is either to lack 
faith in the further 
growth of the North- 
west, or to be ignor- 
ant of the dimensions 
of other important 
cities. It is not as far 
from the extreme 
western limits of Min- 
neapolis to the ex- 
treme eastern limits 
of St. Paul, as from 
North Chicago to the 
southern boundary of 
that city. Why,even 
Cleveland, with its 
250,000 inhabitants, is 
more than ten miles 
long—east to west. 
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Brooklyn stretches along the East River and the Bay of 
New York for over twenty-five miles, and Philadelphia is 
thirty miles long from end toend. When we have 500,000 
people in these two cities of Minnesota we shall need all 
the present intervening space to accommodate them. 





UNION PARK. 


This beautiful combination of knolls, dells, grove and 
lake is located just half-way between the two great 
centers of both St’ Paul and Minneapolis, distance five 
mile from either. It is traversed on the north by that 
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RESIDENCE OF J. R. MCMURRAN, ST. ANTHONY PARK NORTH. 
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beautiful thoroughfare, University avenue, 120 feet wide, 
and on the south by St. Anthony avenue and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, on the west by Westwood 
avenue, starting from the State Fair grounds and ter- 
minating at Fort Snelling,on the east by Pomonaavenue. 
It includes forty-one acres, and most of its surface is 
already occupied by handsome residences and their 
grounds. The surface of the land is charmingly diver- 
sified, rolling in graceful undulations, with no steep hills, 
nor low, damp vales. Swells and depressions in the most 
gracefully beautiful lines form the fascinating contour, 
and the entire area is 
~ carpeted with verd- 
ure, as is a smooth, 
well-kept lawn. State 
ly trees of the most 
desirable varieties 
shade the spot, and a 
tiny spring-fed lake is 
found in the center, 
as a diamond in rich 
emerald setting 
The art of an ac- 
complished landscape 
artist has been util 
ized to develope the 
beauties of the park, 
and he has so laid it 
out, with wide, wind- 
ing avenues, tiny 
parks and boule- 
varded drives, as to 
not not only preserve 
but to enhance the 
manifold natural 
charms. The avenues 
have been laid out in 
graceful curves, cor- 
responding with the 
conformation of the 
land, and some beau- 
ful effects have been 
achieved. Lyndhurst 
avenue, which enters 
from University ave- 
nue, is the main 
artery, and this a 
short distance within 
the park divides in 
Lyndhurst east and 
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Lynhurst west, pretty “Lake Iris” lying between, The 
lake isabout one and one-half acres in area, and it will 
be made very beautiful with grassy banks and flowery 
parterres, and will be improved upon the introduction of 
city water and sewerage. which will be within the next 
eighteen months. Other avenues bear the euphonious 
- titles, Pomona, Albion, Feronia, Waltham, Oakley, and 
Westwood, and the junctions of several of them are 
dainty little triangular parks, ornamented with plants and 
flowers. The property lies very high, and from a lofty 
tower now built, both St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
visible. The natural drainage is perfect and the best 
and purest water is found at a depth of about forty feet. 
The park is now liberally illuminated by the city street 
lamps. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Company has on its “short line’ a depot at the south- 
west corner of the park. There are now thirty-four 
trains daily, and others will be added as demanded. But 
thirteen minutes are required to reach the park from the 
center of either city, and the fare is only seven and one- 
half cents to either St. Paul or Minneapolis depot, or 
vice versa. The advantage of steam transit over that in 
crowded horse cars, through dusty streets, can be readily 
understood. Persons wishing further particulars will 
find Mr. John G. Hinkel, the proprietor, at his office in 
the National German-American Bank, St. Paul. 





ST. ANTHONY PARK. 


St. Anthony Park is laid out in park form, giving 
unsurpassed locations for houses, and is already finely 
improved. It has over fifty passenger trains per day 
stopping at its stations (one station on the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway, and the other on the 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railway). thus furnishing 
cheap, quick and commodious transportation to both 
adjoining cities. The fare to either city is but fifteen cents 
for the round trip on commutation tickets. These 
advantages have already induced many to locate in St. 
Anthony Park. About seventy dwellings have been 
erected, all attractive and home-like, and it is thought 
that over 100 more will be built during the year 1887. 
Taxes are light, and prices and terms are favorable. 

The St. Anthony Park Company, by its proximity to 
the Minnesota Transfer, can offer unequalled induce- 
ments to manufacturers and wholesale dealers to locate 
on its private railway tracks. For St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis local freights it has an advantageous contract 
with the St. Paul & Northern Pacific Railway Company. 
For general business it shares all the advantages of the 
Minnesota Transfer, being in direct connection with the 
Minnesota Transfer Railway Company’s yards, which are 
and always will be the central point of business for the 
railway system of the Northwest, since all the leading 
railways are represented here. 


The improvements made in the park during 1886 were, 


for buildings, $160,000 ; for streets, bridges, etc., $40,000. 
The property is owned by the St. Anthony Park Company. 
Charles H. Pratt, President Wiliiam R. Marshall, Vice 
President; Anson Blake, Sevretary and Treasurer; F. W 
Pickard, Agent (at park). Offices: Room 44, Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company’s Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and 317 Jackson street, St. Paul, Minn. 





Residence of J. R. McMurran, St. An- 
thony*Park North. 


Mr. J. R. McMurran, of McClung, Mc- 
Murran & Co., Real Estate, will break 
ground early in April for the construction 
of the most palatial residence yet erected 
in the inter-urban district. 

Mr. McMurran has wisely selected as a 
site for his residence the most commanding 
situation adjacent to the cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

The site selected is the most beautiful ot 
the many fine building points in St. An- 
thony Park north, overlooking the cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, covered with 
magnificent forest trees,and destined by 
nature for a residence of this character. 

The plans of the building, by Messrs. 
Hodgson & Stem, have been entered with 
the famous Salmagundi Club, of New York. 
The exterior finish will be of wood and 
terra cotta, the apex of the towers finished 
in hammered copper. Foundation walls 
and porte cochere of variegated boulders. 

The entrance is by the porte cochere to 
the veranda and main entrance, leading to 
the main hall or atrium, 20x30, around 
which are grouped the reception room, par- 
lor, library, dining room. breakfast room, 
and family room, all of which open into 
the main hall. 


The main hall is open full to the sky- 
light in the roof, and is surrounded by a 
balcony on the upper floor. The skylight 
is of stained glass, which furnishes a soft 
and beautiful light to the entire central 
portion of the-house. The main hall will 











MINNEAPOLIS.—FAWN’S LEAP FALLS, PROSPECTUPARK.—[From a sketch by P. S. Hal. 


be furnished in antique oak, reception room in ebony, 
parlors in mahogany, library, dining room, breakfast 
room and family rooms in cherry. 

The entrance to the chambers, billiard room ete., on 
the upper floor, is from the balcony surrounding the main 
hall. These rooms will be furnished on the same liberal 
scale as those below. 

The house will be heated by steam and lighted through- 
out with incandescent lamps. The estimated cost of the 
structure is $25,000. 

Those wishing homes in this beautiful suburb may 


. address Mr. B. F. Meck, Jr., St. Anthony Park, who is the 


authorized agent for the property. 


An Extensive Lumber Concern. 

The enterprising firm of Nelson, Tenney & Co., manu- 
facturers of and wholesale dealers in lumber, sash, 
doors, blinds, mouldings, etc., office 334 Hennepin ave- 
nue (Kasota building), is known throughout Minnesota, 
Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Montana, through 
all of which territory their business extends. The firm 
is composed of BF. Nelson, W. M. Tenney, H. W. 
McNair and H. B. Frey, all of them practical lumbermen 
and identified with the lumbering interests of this 
section for many years past. They employ altogether 
about 300 men, which is some indication of the business 
done by them. They have lately refitted their steam 
gang saw mills, and added all the latest improved 
machinery at great expense, and now can manufacture 
about 2,000,000 feet during the sawing season. They carry 
a large and varied assortment of lumber, which is piled 
on their yards justabove Broadway, between Monroe 
Street and the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway, 
occupying about twenty acres, at which place they have 
a fine planing mill, and with over half a mile of private 
side-track in their yards, they are able to ship lumber 
in as good shape and as promptly as any of their compe- 
titors. They are also owners of large tracts of pine lands, 
and run large crews cutting timber during the winter. 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—Frovu 


HOW TO EAT WISELY. 

Hall’s Journal of Health says: As a universal 
rule in health, and with very rare exceptions in dis- 
ease, that is best to be eaten; which the appetite 
craves or the taste relishes. Persons rarely err in 
the quality of food eaten; nature’s instincts are the 
wisest regulators in this respect. The great sources 
of mischief from eating are three—quantity, frequen- 
cy and rapidity—and from these come the horrible 
dyspepsias which make human life a burden, a tor- 
ture, a living death. By eating fast, the stomach, 
like a bottle being filled through a funnel, is full and 
overflowing before we know it. But the most impor- 
tant reason is, the food is swallowed before time has 
been allowed to divide it in sufficiently small pieces 
with the teeth; for, like ice in a tumbler of water, the 
smaller the bits are the sooner are they dissolved. 
It has been seen with the naked eye that if solid food 
is cut up in pieces small as half a pea, it digests al- 
most as soon, without being chewed at all, as if it 
had been well masticated. The best plan, therefore 
is for all persons to thus comminute their food; for, 
even if it is well chewed, the comminution is no in- 
jury, while it is of very great importance in case of 
hurry, forgetfulness or bad teeth. Cheerful conver- 
sation prevents rapid eating. It requires about five 
hours for a common meal to dissolve and pass out of 
the stomach, during which time this organ is incess- 
antly at work, when it must have repose, after such 
a length of effort. Hence persons should not eat 
within less than a five-hour interval. The heart it- 
self is at rest more than one-third of its time. The 
brain perishes without repose. Never force food on 
the stomach. All are tired when night comes. 
Every muscle of the body is weary and looks to the 
bed; but just as well lie down torest every other part 
of the body, if we by a hearty meal give the stomach 
five hours’ work, which in its weak state requires a 
much longer time to perform than at an earlier hour 








RTH STREET, VIEW FROM NICOLLET AVENUE.—[From a photo by Chas. F. Barber. 


of the day, it is like imposing upona servant a full 
day’s labor just at the close ofa hard day’s work. 
Hence the unwisdom of eating heartily late in the 
day or evening; and no wonder it has cost many a 
man his life. Always breakfast before work or exer- 
cise. No laborer or active person should eat an atom 
later than sundown, and then it should not be over 
half the midday meal. Persons of sedentary habits, 
or who are at all ailing should take absolutely nothing 
for supper beyond a single piece of cold stale bread 
and butter, or aship biscuit with asingle cup of 
warm drink. Such a supper will always give better 
sleep and prepare for a heartier breakfast, with the 
advantage of having the exercise of the whole day to 
grind it up and extract its nutriment. Never eat 
without an inclination. 





SHE GIVES THE WHOLE BUSINESS AWAY. 


For the benefit of the entire masculine sex who 
have puzzled over the problem of the bustle, and won- 
dered why women will wear the thing, ever since 
bustles were first thought of, I want to say right here 
that the philosophy of the bustle, the reason why 
women stick to the hump with more loyalty than they 
show their church, their country or their lovers, is 
that it makes their waist look smaller. The bigger 
and more sudden the swell the smaller the waist will 
look, and that’s the whole business.—Clara Belle. 

*@ 

She—‘‘I don’t see why women shouldn’t make as 
good swimmers as men.” He—‘‘Yes—but you see a 
swimmer has to keep his mouth shut.”—Life. 








MINNEAPOLIS.—THE PETELER PORTABLE RAILWAY MANUFACIURING CO.’S BUILDINGS. 
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BATTLE OF ATLANTA PANORAMA, MINNEAPOLIS.—ONE VIEW OF THE BATTLE. 
THE ABOVE IS A GREATLY REDUCED SKETCH OF ONE PORTION OF THE PANORAMA, SHOWING ABOUT ONE-TWELFTH PART OF THE WHOLE CANVASS. 
THE BREASTWORKS SHOWN ARE THOSE OF THE CONFEDERATES, INTO WHICH THE UNION TROOPS MOVED THE DAY BEFORE THE BATTLE OF THE 22D. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN 1857—VIEW LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE FALLS. 


1. GOVERNMENT FLOUR MILL ERECTED IN 1820-21. 2. SAWMILL ERECTED ABOUT 1835, OCCUPIED IN 1857 BY BROWN, HUEY & FRIDLEY. 3. CHEEVERS’ TOWE2 IN “CHEEVERTOWN” 
VICINITY OF THE UNIVERSITY, 4. LOWER BRIDGE ERECTED 1856-7, SWEPT OUT BY FRESHET IN 1857. 5. SPIRIT ISLAND. 6. PORTION STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON. 


It is a pity that woman suffrage in Washington 
Territory, after existing for over two years without 
any serious objections to the new extension of the 
franchise being developed, should be summarily abol- 
ished by ajudicial decision based on a mere technical- 
ity. Some extra smart lawyers discovered that the 
new suffrage law did not inits title comply with the 
Territorial constitution. Itappears that the constitu- 
tion says thatevery statute shall express its purport 
clearly in its title. The law extending the suffrage 
te women was entitled simply an actto amend a 
certain specified section of the general election law. 
On this point a case was made up and brought before 
the Territorial district courtand two judges decided 
that the law was unconstitutional because of the 
defect in its title. Toa man whose mind is not 
wrapped up in the dust and cobwebs of legal technic- 
alities this decision looks very stupid. A broader 
judicial intellect would have held, that while the con- 
stitutional provision was mandatory upon the legisla- 
ture, its disregard through negligence could not viti- 
ate all the operations and results of a statute in force 
for two years. Public policy ought to have some 
weight with the dictum of the bench. It certainly 
had none when these two Washington judges threw 
tle shadow of illegality over all the elections and 
all the doings of public officers in the Territory since 
women first voted. 

People in the east have been watching the woman 
suffrage experiment in Washington with a good deal 
of interest, and will regret that itis notto continue 
until either endorsed or condemned by public opinion. 
Thus far it has made many new friends and no new 
antagonists. The polling places have been as orderly 
as church meetings, end the general influence of the 
female vote has beer in the direction of good gover- 
ment and good morals. Some inconvenience has 





been experienced by women drawn upon juries, and 
many women have refused to take the trouble to 
vote, but a large majority of the women voters went 
to the polls at the last election, which was hotly con- 
tested by candidates for county officers and for dele- 
gates to congress. From what we can learn of the sen- 
timent of the newly enfranchised voters by reading 
the newspapers of the Territory, we should say that 
fully two thirds of them valued their new privilege 
and feel that it has been unfairly withdrawn from 
them. It is argued with a good deal.of force that the 
right to vote causes women to read, talk and think 
about public affairs and broadens their minds by 
leading them into other channels than the trivialities 
of fashions and personal gossip. Of course, men who 
think that woman’s much talked of ”’sphere”’ is limit- 
ed to bearing children and being either a kitchen 
drudge ora parlor ornament, will not be at all impress- 
ed by this argument. They cannot well deny, how- 
ever, that the enfranchisement of the female sex is in 
line with the general intellectual progress of the age. 


ee 


A GREAT EVENT FOR WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY. 


In the latter part of May the Cascade division of 
the Northern Pacific railroad will be opened across 
the Cascade Mountains by means of a temporary 
switchback line, which will be used until the long 
tunnel under Stampede Pass is completed. Eastern 
and Western Washington, heretofore separated from 
each other by a mountain barrier so formidable that 
it has not even been practicable to keep open a good 
wagon road across it, will be brought into close com- 
munication and intimate business relations of great 
mutual advantage. It is fitting that an event of 
such importance to the future welfare of the entire 
Territory should be worthily celebrated. Mr. Ezra 
Meeker, the well-known hop-grower of the Puyallup 
Valley, lately published a letter proposing that the 
celebration should be held on the summit of the Pass, 
over the great tunnel, on the Fourth of July. This 
suggestion has been very cordially received by the 
people of both sections of Washington, and warmly 
endorsed by the Northern Pacific management. The 
following letter from General Manager Oakes on the 
subject will be of interest to all our numerous 
readers in the Territory : 

OFFICE OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, | 
Sr. PAuL, March 3d, 1887, { 
Hon. E. Meeker, Puyallup, Washington Territory : 

Dear Sir :—I have received your letter of February 
14th, and have read with much interest your suggestion 
made therein, ané also in a communication recently pub- 
lished in the Oregonian, that the completion of the 
Cascade division of the Northern Pacific railroad be 
celebrated by a reunion of the people of Eastern and 
Western Washington, to be held on the Fourth of July, 
on the summit of the Cascade Mountains, near the great 
Stampede Pass tunnel. Your plan has my hearty appro- 
val, and I can assure you that the management of the 
Northern Pacific will co-operate with the people of 
Washington to make the celebration worthy of the 
importance to the future progress and welfare of the 
Territory of the event we commemorate. We will make 
an excursion rate of one fare for the round trip from all 
points reached by our lines, and will request other trans- 
continental lines operating in the Territory to do the 
same thing, in order that the people of the lower Sound 
and those of the country south of Snake River may have 
equal advantages for attending the celebration with those 
living at points on the Northern Pacific. 

No event in the history of Washington since the 
organization of the Territory has been of such signi- 
ficance and of such lasting consequence as will be the 
final triumph of the locomotive and the steel rail over 
the immense natural barrier of the Cascade Mountains, 
which has hitherto stood like an insurmountable wall in 
the way of the unity and progress of your people. So 
formidable is this barrier that not even a wagon road has 
been kept continuously open across it. The two sections 
of Washington have been isolated from each other in 
their business activities and their social life, and com- 
munication between them has only been possible by a 
circuitous route outside the Territory. Even after the 
railroad was built up the Yakima Valley it required a 
three days’ journey to enable the people of that valley 
to reach the towns on the Sound almost in view from the 
western slopes of the neighboring mountains whose 
eastern slopes were in plain sight from their own doors. 
No people can fully develop their industries and make 
the most of natural resources when thus hampered by 
obstacles to their free inter-communication. Washington 





must always regard her parent State of Oregon with 
peculiar affection, but Washington has a destiny of her 
own to achieve as one of the great commonwealths of the 
American Union, and she cannot afford to have the com- 
merce between the productive grain fields, pasture lands 
and mines of her interior and the sea ports on her incom- 
parable harbor of Puget Sound continue to depend upon 
the transportation lines of another State. The opening 
of the Cascade division means commercial emancipation 
and a new career of rapid development for both sections 
of your Territory. I believe it will cause all your towns 
and all your varied business interests to enter upon a 
new era of great prosperity. 

The Northern Pacific railroad, which is about to furnish 
Washington with the long desired highway between her 
Western and Eastern divisions, was the pioneer road in 
your Territory, and, I believe, has done more than all 
other agencies combined to bring you population and 
wealth. To construct the Cascade division in the face of 
a persistent effort in congress to forfeit the land grant 
rightfully and legally attaching it, has not been a light 
task, and has required no small amount Of courage and 
faith in the future of your Territory on the partof the 
directors and other financial supporters of the Northern 
Pacific in the East. That effort, I am sorry to say, was 
endorsed and fostered by a strong political movement in 
Washington Territory, so that our enterprise had to go 
forward harrassed by attacks both in frontand rear. I 
am convinced that many of the citizens of Washington 
who aided in embarrassing the construction of the 
Cascade division did so from an error in judgment, when 
somewhat blinded by political feeling, and that they will 
now rejoice with the steadfast friends of the Northern 
Pacific at the completion of the great highway from tke 
East to Puget Sound on the line marked out by your first 
governor, Isaac I. Stevens. 

If my duties permit, I shall take great pleasure in 
attending the celebration on the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains, and I have no doubt that the people of both 
sections of the Territory wlll cordially endorse your very 
appropriate suggestion. Yours truly, 

T. F. OAKEs. 


* 


NEW RAILROADS IN MONTANA. 


This is to be a great year for railroad building in 
Montana. Governor Hauser has lately completed 
arrangements in New York to prosecute the work on 
several new branches for the Northern Pacific. The 
Bitter Root branch will be built from Missoula as far 
up the valley as Stevensville. The Phillipsburg 
branch will be built from Drummond to the produc- 
tive Granite Mountain group of mines at Phillips- 
burg. The Boulder Valley road will be pushed 
through to Butte. A branch will leave the main line 
at Three Rivers and run to the Red Bluff mines. 

A new company has been given the right of way 
through the Crow reservation for the purpose of 
reaching the rich mining district of Cooke City, 
which lies just east of the National Park. This 
company will build from a point on the Northern 
Pacific west of Billings, @nd will tap the Rocky 
Fork coai field, as well as the silver district. This 
new road, though independent of the Northern 
Pacific, will be one of its most valuable feeders. 

The Montana Central will be opened from Helena 
to Great Falls this season, and President Hill’s 
extension of the Manitoba system will go a long way 
into Eastern Montana on its way to meet it before 
snow flies again. 

All this activity in railway operations means 
additional population, many new business enter- 
prises, an influx of capital for developing the great 
natural resources of the country—in a word, prosper- 
ous times all round for the Territory. We expect to 
see 25,000 new settlers go into Montana between 
now and the Ist of October next. 

* 
PROBABLE DISMEMBERMENT OF IDAHO. 

The bill for annexing the Panhandle of Idaho to 
Washington Territory, which passed both houses of 
Congress, was pocketed by the president, and is 
therefore notalaw. He was too ignorant of the situa- 
tion to venture to veto it, and was evidently afraid to 
sign it. Naturally a man who was never as far 
west as Chicago cannot know much of the Territories. 
Mr. Cleveland appears to be afraid to trust the 
information given him by other men, and so stretches 
himself, like King Log in the fable, across the path- 
way of progress. The northern counties of Idaho are 
almost deprived of Territorial government, except 
such local functions as they can themselves perform, 
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by reason of their separation from the rest of the 
Territory and its capital at Boise by mountain ranges 
over which no roads have been constructed. They 
are obliged to make a three days’ journey through 
Washington and Oregon to get to the seat of govern- 
ment,and this is so expensive that few can undertake it. 
That section formerly belonged to Washington until 
an ignorant Congress drew a new boundary line on 
a meridian of longitude, and they are now unanimous 
in their desire to be annexed to the political division 
with which they are practically a unit in their trade 
and social relations. Probably by next session Mr. 
Cleveland will have time to post up on the question 
so he can conscientiously approve a new bill when it 
shall be sent him. 

In the southern part of Idaho there is some agita- 
tion in favor of a complete dismemberment of the 
Territory and the annexation of that portion of it to 
the State of Nevada. In no other way are the people 
of Southern Idaho likely to obtain the advantages of 
State government; their country being mostly desert, 
with small resources outside of a few mines and its 
cattle ranges. This arrangement would have the 
additional merit of giving Nevada a population less 
glaringly out of proportion to that of the other States 
of the Union. Proceding on the assumption that 
sooner or later the Territory of Idaho must disappear 
from the map, there is already a movement in Wash- 
ington Territory to save the beautiful name from 
extinction, and to appropriate it for the coming State 
of Washington. The name of Washington is so 
fully identified with the national capital that it will 
be confusing for all time to have it attached also to 
one of the States. On this subject the Spokane Falls 
Chronicle says : 

In the matter of statements, announcements and news 
publications, the name of the state and that of the 
national capital would be mixed up with annoying fre- 
quency. To illustrate: if one should write, ‘The 
people of Washington think that the legislation by the 
senate may be adjudged by reference to the agreement 
to the caucus committee of both sides, etc.”” Now which 
Washington is meant, unless the writer is thoughtful 
enough atall times to specify, by saying ‘‘the senate of 
the State of Washington,” or “the senate of Washington, 
D.C.?’ The telegraph editor writes over the head of a 
column of miscellaneous items: ‘Washington News,” 
and unless the detail is very specific, the reader is 
puzzled to determine whether the events and persons 
mentioned relate to the national capital or the State on 
the Pacific coast. The name of Washington is not 
properly applicable to a State as it is properly speaking 
the name of a town—Washington—the last syllable “ton” 
being an abbreviation of “town.” It would be just as 
proper, keeping within the strict meaning of terms, to 
to call this state Whitmanville, as to call it Washington, 
as the final syllable means about thé same thing. 


a“ 
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Amone the few who retained faith in Duluth event- 
ually becoming a large city, owing to its natural ad- 
vantages, may be mentioned Munger & Markell, who 
located here in 1869. ‘Lhey have realized well and 
have not been mistaken in their judgment. Among the 
public improvements made by this firm is the solid 
and handsome Grand Opera House block. This block 
has a frontage of 127 feet on Superior street by 96 
feet on Fourth avenue west; is four stories high; is 
built of solid brick and stone, with iron cornices. It 
contains the Grand Opera Hall, furnished and fitted 
in fine style, and has a capacity for seating 1,000 peo- 
ple. On the ground floor there are six stores, and 
there are twenty-two office rooms in the building. 
The whole block is heated by steam, lighted by gas 
and has a hydrant in every room. Munger & Markell 
are largely interested in the grain elevators located 
= Duluth; in fact, have been identified with them ever 
Since the first car of wheat arrived here over the 
Northern Pacific Railroad from the great wheat belt 
in the Red River Valley. 
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AN excellent article on the summer resorts in and 
near the city of Minneapolis, by Milton Pickett, of 
the Pioneer I ress, is unavoidably crowded out of this 
It will appear in a future number and will 


be illustrated by engravings from original sketches 
by Miss Shaw and Prof. Hayes. 


number, 











Tue Washington Farmer, published at North 
Yakima, Washington Territory, has issued a pictorial 
number full of good descriptive matter. Send for it 
if you want to know all about the Yakima Valley 
and its attractions for settlers. 


In our Duluth article last month, a typographical 
error made the cost of Mayor Sutphin’s great cold- 
storage house $4,000 instead of $40,000. The picture 
of the building served, however, to correct the mis- 
take of the types, for the reader could easily see that 
no such structure could be put up for the small sum 
named. 


SavuK RaApips, Minnesota, which was almost blown 
out of existence by a tornado about a year ago, has 
fully recovered its former business activity. It sup- 
ports one of the brightest and best edited weekly 
papers which comes to my notice in a huge pile of 
exchanges. If such a paper is not evidence of pros- 
perity of a town I don’t know what is. 


I Loox to see great activity in three of the Montana 
towus this season—in Helena because of new rail- 
ways starting out in three directions; in Great 
Falls because the track of the Montana Central will 
soon reach it; in Missoula by reason of the construc- 
tion of the Bitter Root Valley branch of the Northern 
Pacific. I should say that a business man or a 
laboring man who goes to either of those towns to 
find a new home will not strike it amiss. 


SETTLERS who want to get into a new country in 
Dakota where there is plenty of good land and 
plenty of elbow room at present, and where a rail- 
road will be sure to catch up with them in a few 
months, are advised to look at the region northwest 
of Carrington, Sykeston and New Rockford. There 
is a good deal of first-class soil unoccupied in that 
region, and good reasons exist for thinking that the 
Sykeston branch of the Northern Pacific will be 
extended this year. 


Harry P. Rosrnson, late of the editorial staff of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, and well-known to the 
readers of this magazine as a story and sketch 
writer, is about to start a weekly called the North- 
western Railroader, with offices in both the Twin 
Cities. It will be a class paper, strictly devoted to 
the interests of railroads and railroad men of all 
grades from brakesmen up to general managers. 
Mr. Robinson is a thoroughly-trained and competent 
journalist, with a broad vein of originality, I wish 
him the success I am sure he will deserve. 


MAny railroad men express the opinion that the 
inter-state commerce law will not survive the next 
session of Congress. In some of its provisions it is 
unquestionably stupid, vague and antagonistic to 
the natural laws of trade, but 1 believe enough of it 
will survive to form a basis of a future national 
railroad code. The abiding principle asserted by the 
act is that railroads have to a great extent taken the 
place of the ‘‘king’s highway” under the old English 
common law, and are therefore subject to govern- 
mental regulation such as will secure their fair 
and equal benefits to all classes of people. The 
provisions against discrimination between persons 
are sound in theory, but the long and short haul 
clause is based on a wrong idea. It assumes that 
the only factor in the cost of moving freight is 
distance, whereas in fact this is only one element of. 








expense among many, and is usually not the con- 
trolling one. It by no means costs five times as 
much to transport a ton of freight five hundred miles 
as it costs to transport it one hundred; nor does it 
cost one road just as much to haul freight a given 
distance as it costs another road. Furthermore the 
government has no right to forbid a road from com- 
peting with cheap water transportation by making a 
lower rate to certain points for that purpose than it 
can afford to apply to its whole line. This long and 
short haul clause is mischievous, and will be evaded 
by the aid of the Commission until it can be repealed. 


JOEL BENTON, the poet and magazine writer, 
contributes to this number of THE NORTHWEST an 
article on the picturesque features of Minneapolis, 
and a poem on St. Anthony’s Falls. Mr. Benton 
spent a large part of the summer of 1885 in the 
Red River Valley region of Dakota, and passed the 
winter of 1885-6 in St. Paul and Minneapolis. His 
home is at Amenia, New York, where he has a farm, 
an ancestral house and a big library. His stay in the 
West bore many literary fruits, the most recent of 
which are his contributions to this magazine and the 
following charming little poem in the March Century: 


DAKOTA. 


Sea-like in billowy distance, far away 
The half-broke prairies stretch on every hand ; 
How wide the circnit of their summer day— 
What measureless acres of primeval land, 
Treeless and birdless, by no eyesight spanned ! 


Looking along the horizon’s endless line 

Man seems a pigmy in these realms of space ; 
No segment of our planet—so divine— 

Turns up sucnz beauty to the moon’s fair face ! 
Here are soft grasses, flowers of tender hue, 

Palimpsests of the old and coming race, 
Vistas most wonderful, and vast and new ; 

And see—above—where giant lightnings play, 

From what an arch the sun pours forth the day! 


THE NorTHWEST is under obligations to the 
Minneapolis Saturday Spectator for many favors 
extended in the preparation of this number, and 
especially in the matter of illustrations. Mr. Du 
Bois, the editor and publisher, has built up by dili- 
gent work and much original talent a successful 
weekly, always a difficult thing to accomplish in 
cities that are well-equipped with daily papers. The 
Spectator made a field for itself broad enough to 
embrace, on one side, art, literature and other mat- 
ters connected with the higher intellectual life of the 
city, and on the other, real estate and general business 
interests. 


Ir is a little singular that with all the progress of 
invention no method has been devised to secure a 
pure atmosphere in sleeping cars. These vehicles, 
in which travelers who make long journeys are 
boxed up, sometimes for days at a stretch, always 
smell disagreeably. Unless they are recently from 
the shops the odors they emit, when the windows are 
closed and the stoves in full blast, are almost sicken- 
ing. Probably nothing effective can be done to 
remedy this nuisance of travel as long as the smoking- 
room is retained at one end of the car. In spite of 
the self-closing doors the odor of old, stale tobacco 
smoke, disliked even by inveterate smokers them- 
selves, is diffused through the whole car, penetrating 
the upholstery and woodwork. The tobacco votaries 
should be forced to go to the smoking car to burn the 
noxious weed. 


I soMETIMES hear it said that Minneapolis is a 
heavily mortgaged city, and that its fine new build- 
ings are erected with borrowed Eastern capital. If 
this be true it is not at all to the city’s disadvantage 
or discredit. The same thing was once true of 
Chicago to a greater extent than now of Minneapolis. 
A city that is in debt works hard to push forward its 
interests, while one that is rich in its own unin- 
cumbered possessions is very apt to grow lazy and 
indifferent, from its sense of com*ortable self- 
satisfaction. 
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Commerce in Antlers. 


The antlers of about 250 elk were shipped from 
this place to England last year. They came mostly 
from the Tillamook and Gray’s Harbor country. There 
must have been at least as many cow elk without 
horns killed, to say nothing of young ones. There 
are probably a thousand elk killed in Oregon and 
Washington Territory every year. The antlers are 
in demand in England as ornaments for the old bar- 
ronial halls, and very handsome they look when fur- 
nished with a silver plate inscribed with the date on 
which they were killed by the proud owners. Some 
handsome antlers bring a large price, while others do 
not bring enough to pay freight.—Oregonian. 


Good to Fill Up a Hole. 

About a year ago a Valley City man left his wife 
and children to rustle for themselves. The deserted 
wife, with womanly heroism, 
accepted the unwelcome situa- 
tion, and has since provided 
for herself and children by 
honest toil. A few days ago 
she received a telegram from 
the mayor of Grand Forks 
stating that her husband had 
been killed in a well, and ask- 
ing what disposition should be 
be made of the remains. To 
this the plucky woman wired 
the reply: ‘‘Leave them where 
they are and fill up the hole 
as quick as youcan.”—James- 
town (Dak.) Capital. 


Fix Him too Plenty. 

Frank M. Gray, editor of 
the Lincoln County (Wash- 
ington, Ia.) Times, is a Re- 
publican, and his wife is a 
Democrat. It will be re- 
membered she was the nomi- 
nee for superintendent of 
schools in Lincoln county last November. When 
Mr. Gray is off on business his lady takes the pen. 
Lately Frank went East, and the Democratic side of 
the house came into power, as may be seen by the 
following notice given in the paper: ‘‘The editor 
hereof left for points on the railroad, hence, the 
Democratic editor and devil are in charge. Bring 
on your Democratic editorial now, and we’ll fix the 
Republican head of the concern too plenty.” 


A Haunted Street. 


Seattle has a ‘‘haunted” street, of which the Press 
of Tuesday says: ‘The strangest story yet told of 
the marvelous occurrences which have electrified the 
neighborhood is that of a gentleman well known in 
business circles, and whose name we have, though 
not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 
He says that he was returning from church on 
Sunday night about 10 o’clock, and on the block 
between Pike and Pine on Third street, his wife 
called his attention to a man walking in front of 
them whose feet made no sound on the wooden pave- 
ment. The gentleman told his wife that was noth- 
ing. ‘‘Don’t you see he has on rubber boots?” As 


they neared the electric light the glare was brighter, 
and the lady again said, ‘‘Why, that man has no 
shadow!” sure enough the object in front of them 
cast no shadow, as every substarce does in the light 








of an electric lamp. As they neared the corner of 
Pine the couple suddenly lost sight of the singular 
person, and at the same time the light went out, and 
for several nights the electric light company have had 
their attention called to this singular phenomenon, 
and have had to send a man repeatedly to that corner 
to relight the lamp, which is hung on a post about 
fifteen feet above the sidewalk. The mysterious 
phantom seems to only show himself between the 
hours of ten in the night and four in the morning. 
We give facts; the inferences are with others. 


A, Buck Who Knew the Law. 


“*T was standing in an open space, when a big six- 
pronged buck walked leisurely toward me and looked 
me all over. He was not alarmed in the least, and 
was as cool as a cucumber. I tell you deer have 
sense. That buck knew he was under the protec- 
tion of the law so far as a regular sportsman was 
concerned, as he knew by instinct that I am a sports- 
man. He was true game, and a splendid specimen 
of hiskind. After he was satisfied with the examina- 
tion of myself, he straightened out his neck and took 
a long breath as if he were scenting some pleasant 
odor, and, being satisfied with the breeze, he struck 
out at a love-running lope toward a covert by the 
side of a stream where he no doubt found some lady 





AN INDIAN CEMETERY.—[From a sketch by Burbank. 


acquaintance of his circle of society.”—Grain Valley 
(Cal.) Tidings. 


A Rustling Maid from Russia. 


As an illustration how land can be acquired in 
America, and how soon a European peasant may be- 
come an American land magnate the following is 
published: 

On the ist day of December, 1885, Christina Schultz, 
of Russia, arrived in New York. She came directly 
to Dakota, and located near Hopkins, where on May 
25th, 1886, she made final proof on her pre-emption 
claim. She immediately filed upon a homestead, re- 
cently her final proof papers arrived in this office and 
now she is about to file upon a tree-claim. Thus it 
will be seen that in a little more than a year from the 
time she left Russia she possesses 320 acres of fer- 
tile Dakota land and will soon have 480 acres. Her 
father and brothers have done likewise, and the 
family now owns enough land to become independent 
and wealthy. 


Indian Cemeteries. 

The burial custonis of the different tribes of North 
American Indians are even more at variance than 
those which distinguish the several great nations of 
the earth. Some of the tribes which formerly occu- 
pied the sea coast regions are said to have committed 
their dead to the spirits of the ocean, by casting them 














irto its depths, while others practiced cremation; 
along the St. Lawrence and in the region of the 
great lakes they were first buried for a time, then 
exhumed, and their bones publicly burned amid 
solemn rites and ceremonies ; while upon the Western 
plains the custom of suspending the bodies upon 
frames or trees has usually been in vogue, though 
this has been by no means universal. The Pie- 
gans, Bloods and Blackfeet often erect funeral 
tepees (lodges), which serve as tombs for the departed 
warriors ; the Crows sometimes employ natural caves 
or niches beneath the beetling crags, which over- 
hang the rivers of their country, for the same pur- 
pose, while the Sioux and other tribes frequently 
accord to their dead a genuine burial, erecting a rude 
paling of wood around the grave, which they cover 
with stones, thus protecting it from desecration by 
wolves and other wild animals. All of these nations, 
however, cither from choice or convenience, at times 
suspend thcir dead above the earth, either as has been 
said—upon frames erected for the purpose, or upon 
trees, as seen in the accompanying engraving. Sey- 
eral years ago the writer visited the region of the 
upper Yellowstone just after the dispossession of 
the Sioux, which followed the fatal campaign of the 
Little Horn. 

In the region drained by the Sweet Grass River, 
since extensively occupied for grazing purposes by 
cattle growers, but at that 
time a lonely and unexplored 
wilderness, there were num- 
bers of these grotesque ceme- 
teries, which offered pictures 
full of interest to students of 
the wild and wierd in Nature. 
Sometimes each individual one 
of a grove of cottonwoods 
or box-elders bore upon its 
spreading branches two or 
three sleeping warriors,around 
whose shrouded forms were 
disposed with rude grace vari- 
ous primitive ornaiuents and 
devices and implements of war 
and the chase, or here and 
there were groups of roughly- 
fashioned frames, bearing each 
its blanketed dead. 

A pyramid of horses’ bones 
piled high around the frame 
or tree, indicated the last rest- 
ing place of a chieftain, whose 
life by immemorial law must 
cost the sacrifice of as many ponies as his im- 
portance in his tribe demanded. These are led to 
the grave and shot, their bodies being allowed to 
decay around that of the departed brave, as he is 
supposed to require them to make such an entry into 
the domain of the Great Spirit as shall be befitting 
his rank and dignity. 

Graveyard Bottom, on the Yellowstone, is a very 
ancient burial ground, skulls and other scattered 
fragments of skeletons being found over all parts of 
its surface, as well as remains of very old primitive 
implements, both of warfare and domestic use. 

These as well as the bodies must have been once 
suspended upon trees, but have fallen, through the 
effect of time, and mingled with the scattered debris 
of the floods which have at different periods swept 
across the valley, the result of immense ice gorges. 
I once saw on the Marias River, in Montana, 4 
gorgeously painted tepee, made of buffalo hide, in 
which was lain in state the body of a young squaw, 4 
chief’s daughter, no doubt, as indicated by the many 
trappings and ornaments belonging to barbaric 
royalty. The country surrounding Devil’s Lake 
and Turtle Mountain, in Dakota, may be said to 
have been once a vast Indian cemetery ; as far west 
as Mouse River the funeral frames already described 
being found in great numbers. Sometimes these 
suffered spoliation from wolves and mountain lions, 
the bodies being torn down and scattered wide dis 
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tances, and passing Indians were occasionally seen to 
religiously gather the fragments together and carefully 
replace them. The civilized peoples of the earth 
have no greater respect or veneration for their dead 
than these simple savages, and their mourning 
sacrifices are sometimes intensely unselfish and de- 
voted. Half the earthly goods of a family are often 
left at the grave of a loved father or brother. 
A. H. Hersey. 


A Cowboy’s Life. 
Correspondence of the Washington Star. 

In the winter of ’84 I suffered a severe attack of 
pneumonia, and was advised by my physician to 
leave the coast and go West if I wished to escape 
permanent lung trouble. I had been out to the 
terminous of the Northern Pacific road, when it was 
complete only some 200 miles beyond Miles City, 
seen something of ranch life, and been strongly 
impressed with the idea that there is money to be 
made in cattle. So when this advice was given me 
I was nothing loth to sever my connection with a law 
firm in New York, and set out, with a few hundreds 
in my pocket, for the Montana ranges, to become a 
millionaire. I am a yet acowboy. The first strug- 
gle is over and success is assured, but the first year’s 
experiences were rigorous enough to crush many a ten- 
derfoot and dissipate his dreams of becoming a cattle 
king. Ihave recently sold the improvements on my 
Otter Creek ranch and moved into Southeastern 
Montana but as it was on this ranch thatI passed a 
winter full of incident I will write you something of 
my life there. 

I “hitched up” with a cowboy out of a job, and 
with a spring wagon full of supplies, and a small 
bunch of bones, set out to prospect fora claim. We 
followed up Tongue River about 150 miles from 
Miles City, the principal cow-town of Custer county, 
and finally pitched upon a good location on Otter 
Creek. 

The house that we hastily put up here, until we 
could build our permanent cabins, was a sort of a 
dug-out. First we dug down into the ground about 
five feet, and then on the sides and back placed two 
logs; this gave a height of about seven feet at the 
eaves and nine to the ridgepole. The dimensions 
inside were fourteen by sixteen feet. The front was 
made entirely of logs, and in it we had two windows, 
twenty-two by twenty-four inches each. For a roof 
we placed poles each side of the ridgepole, and then 
covered them with hay and dirt. When finished we 
had a dirt roof, dirt walls, dirt floor, and lived in 
and almost ate dirt. In the rear of the cabin we had 
a fire-place, which was our only heating apparatus, 
and on it we did all of our cooking, with utensils which 
consisted of a coffee pot, frying pan, iron pot and 
Dutch oven. In the latter we made bread and did 
all our baking. Our bill of fare was not likely to 
induce dyspepsia. It had a surprising sameness, and 
was made up of bread, coffee, bacon and beans, with 
a little rice for a change, but plenty of deer meat 
helped us on amazingiy. 

For a bed we rough-hewed some logs for head and 
side-pieces and for slats used small cottonwood poles, 
Three of us slept on this, and even four passed a 
comfortable night occasionally. This style of bed- 
room furniture is called a ‘‘catamount” out here. 
The winter, up to the last of January, was mild and 
pleasant, more like a succession of mild Indian sum- 
mer days than the blustering weather I expected. 
But after this it was severe enough, snowing nearly 
every day, with the thermometer ranging from thirty 
to forty-five degrees below zero. About this time my 
partner went to town, and when he attempted to 
return he could not cross the divide, so deep was the 
Snow. For three weeks I was alone and did not see 
a soul. Poets may rhapsodize about the pleasures 
of solitude, but I want no more of it in my 
lot. Still the time was not intolerable, as I was 
occupied trailing deer and attempting to trap some 
beaver on the creek. My partner could not return 
until a “chinook” wind came and reduced the snow. 
This chinook is something peculiar to the country, 





and blowing as often as it does, has quite a modify- 


ing influence upon the winters. It is a balmy zephyr | 


wafted from the Pacific Ocean, and penetrating the 
gaps and passes of the Rocky Mountains, converts 
winter cold into summer warmth so suddenly that 
sometimes a foot of snow will evaporate under its 
influence in the course of a single day. 

The life we lead is a most active one, full of change 
and excitement; thirty to sixty miles every day in 
the saddle, constantly in the open air, with pic- 
turesque scenery all about and a fresh horse under 
you. Itisgrand. Onaranch each man has a certain 
number of horses, varying from four to eight, which 
he alone rides and handles. At present I have five 
horses, and nobody else on the ranch is allowed to 
ride them. I expect, sometimes, that I will be killed 
or injured by one of these damnable bucking bronchos. 
When we came to this ranch, after selling out the 
Otter Creek range, we each selected the horses from 
the bunch that we would ride, and, as luck would 
have it, I drew in my lot the worst bucker in the out- 
fit—a fine buckskin horse, a magnificent saddle 
animal that will take me seventy-five miles a day 
without turning a hair. 

As most of your readers have never ridden, and 
some never seen a bucking horse, I will try and 
describe my sensations when for the first time seated 
upon a pitching horse. The horse’s idea is to throw 
you, and the ingenuity he exercises in attempting 
this is simply fiendish. He bows his back, and first 
his front legs are in the air and come down like a 
thunderbolt, then his hind legs follow suit, or per- 
haps he, pitches sideways and then gives a leap 
straight ahead fifteen or twenty feet. All this is 
done as quick as thought. The modus operandi of 
the broncho is difficult to describe, but perhaps you 
get the idea from this. To be fully appreciated it 
must be tried, as the cook said of the pudding. 


I have stayed on this buckskin until the blood 
started from my nose and ears. He has 
thrown me but once; then he started off very gently 
and threw me completely off my guard. The first 
pitch, before I could seize the buckstrap, threw me 
into the air, and down I came on the horn of the 
saddle. It took all the courage out of me, and 
the second pitch sent me over his head, and away he 
went. Every one here rides with a buckstrap fastened 
to the right side of the saddle, just below the horn, 
and in many conflicts between man and horse it alone 
is answerable for the animal’s discomfiture. 


The Drawbacks of Washington Territory. 


Having received several letters asking me to name 
the drawbacks of Washington Territory, I will en- 
numerate them to the best of my ability. One seeker 
after information says that I may write frankly ; 
that ‘‘the knowledge will not be used to the detri- 
ment of the Territory.””» Thank you; I always write 
frankly, and am given to speaking my mind freely, 
even without encouragement; and the worst that I 
can say of the Territory you may proclaim to the 
whole world—aye, shout it from the housetop and 
welcome. There are no drawbacks here, to my mind, 
but all people do not think alike; as, for instance, a 
new-comer from Nebraska says: ‘*This is the worst 
country I ever saw; the sun hasn’t shone for three 
weeks (a fact), and the people are so offish, (a fact, also, 
if by ‘“‘offish” she means quiet, dignified and formal) 
and no work.” She continues: ‘‘I don’tsee anything 
to brag of in this country—it is dreadfully over- 
rated. Why, we heard such great stories, as led us 
to think one could gather up money in the street.” 
Now, if there is.any one else that thinks as this 
person does, let him stay just where he is—he is just 
as likely to find money in the street there, or where- 
ever that may be, as here. A poor man cannot make 
a living here without hard work; and economy and 
faithfulness are just as necessary here as any- 
where. A man said in my hearing not long ago that 
he didn’t believe there was much game in the Ter- 
ritory ; he hadn’t seen a deer since he came to the 





country ; and in almost the same breath said he 
hadn’t been out of town! And another says we 
don’t have as many fish as we did in the East; bless 
your heart, he could have fish all day, if he would 
buy them! They are cheap, too—much cheaper than 
in the East; or he could catch them for himself. But 
he don’t do either, and growls because he don’t have 
fish! NowI suppose the fact that a fine salmon 
don’t jump into the frying-pan, is a drawback ; 
and it is another that deer and other wild game 
don’t stand around the streets waiting to be shot. 
And here is another thing: I wish people would 
understand that fine orchards do not spring up 
spontaneously—the soil is not. so wonderful as that, 
although it is prolific; and another drawback is 
that land here on Budd’s Inlet has to be cleared, 
every foot of it, before the orchard can be planted ; 
and it is hard work. And another thing to remem- 
ber is, that if one wants vegetables he must either 
buy them (they are very cheap), or raise them. No 
one has time here to make garden for his neighbor, 
and as there are now more workers than work, peo- 
ple ought to bring enough money to live on, until 
they can clear an acre or so of ground, or else 
enough to buy ground already cleared, which would 
be from $50 up. These dense woods are a draw- 
back to the farmer that wants to plow furrows a mile 
long; but to the logger who owns 160 acres of this 
fine timber, it is anything but a drawback. What 
would the people do for work if it was not for the 
timber? What would we do without our logging 
camps and sawmills? Ships come in ballast from 
all parts of the world to Puget Sound for lumber. 
Our natural spars are shipped clear around the two 
Americas to ship-yards on the Atlantic side. I can- 
not see that the timber is a drawback, nor the rain, 
either ; there would not be this wonderfully luxuriant 
vegetation, if there were less rain, and I remember 
that once I lived in a country where people often 
prayed for rain. Oh, let it rain! Somebody writes: 
“T hear you wear a rubber overcoat, rubber under- 
coat, rubber vest and rubber shirt.” Now that is 
not true; my children went to school a whole win- 
ter without overcoats, rubber coats, or even a 
gossamer, and I know a young lady who has walked 
two miles every day this winter (Sundays not always 
excepted), who doesn’t own a rubber coat or gossa- 
mer, and who seldom carries an umbrella. This has 
been an unusually cold winter ; standing water froze 
every night for two weeks, and the snow was nine 
inches deep, and was on the ground nearly four 
weeks, to the great joy of the youngsters, who appro- 
priated every inclining sidewalk—some of which 
have every requisite for a first-class toboggan slide. 
There were a few arms and heads broken this win- 
ter—the usual result of sidewalk tobogganing. 
Well, the snow is gone, in exposed places, and left 
the grass still green, and pansies and daisies are still 
blooming; beets and radishes left in the garden did 
not freeze, and turnips, sown last fall for greens, 
have grown all winter. Now, hoping that the 
people who are always looking for an easy place to 
live, will give up the notion ’tis to be found in 
Washington Territory, for it certainly is not here, 
Wasn’t it Horace Greeley who said, ‘‘there is no 
easy place but the grave” ? 
Harriet L. INMAN. 
Olympia, Wash. Ter., Feb. 28, 1887. 


A Jack of all Trades. 


A Winlock business house displays the following 
signs: ‘‘Meat Market,” ‘Real Estate,” ‘‘Notary 
Public,” ‘‘Shoe Shop,” ‘‘Home Mutual Insurance,” 
‘‘Lunch Counter,” ‘‘City Restaurant,” ‘‘Dry Goods and 
Groceries,” ‘‘Highest Market Price Paid for Hides.” 
It is understood that the proprietor attends to all the 
branches of the business.—Chehalis Bee. 


+ 
* 





The new silver certificates will enable liberal people 
to drop seventy-eight cents into a church contribution 
plate or box without attracting attention by the ring 
off its fall. 
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Big Timber and Big Crops. 
Dicktnson, Dak., March 10, 1887. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine : 

For some time I have thought of writing for your 
excellent magazine a short account ot the magnificent 
timber of the Pacific coast ; also of the enormous crops 
occasionally grown—yet have hesitated, as the sim- 
ple truth seems too large for belief. Yet, not long 
ago, you mentioned some large trees in Eastern 
Washington, which encourages me to speak of those 
still larger. Our Northern Pacific Railroad company 
speaks of the heavy timber in Western Washington, 
but evidently fears to give the full truth of the 
enormous growth, as it would sound to an Eastern 
man like a great exaggeration. 

I shall not say much of the big trees of the 
Yosemite and other groves in California, as they are 
well-known to reading men ; but next tothem in size 
come the noble redwoods of the Coast Range Moun- 
tains of California. Like the Big Trees (Sequoia 
Gigantica), they are a variety of red cedar, and 
make the best of house lumber and shingles; also 
the most durable quality of fence posts. The com- 
mon diameter of the redwoods ranges from six to 
twelve or more feet; yet in Humboldt county some 
are reported to be twenty-two feet, with a height of 
300 feet or more. The redwood only grows along 
the coast from fifty miles south of San Francisco to 
near the Oregon line. Foran apparently endless 
quantity of the best of building and ship timber we 
must go to Oregon and Washington Territory. 
There we find three varieties of cedar, viz: red, 
yellow and white—all growing to great size; also, 
red, yellow and white fir of equally great growth and 
value for lumber. There are many other varieties of 
excellent timber, such as oak, ash, maple, pine, ete. ; 
but cedar and fir predominate—the immense growth 
of which was a constant surprise to me; yet not so 
much the great size of the trees, as the great number 
that grow upon one acre. In the Willamette Valley, 
Oregon, and Puget Sound basin, the firs usually grow 
so thickly that it would be difficult to drive a wagon 
through a grove; although the ground is free from 
fallen timber ana brush. I endeavored to make an esti- 
mate of the lumber per acre in a large grove I visited 
on Pudding River, near Oregon City, but failed ror 
want of help and a tape-line ; yet I estimated there 
were four to six trees to the square rod, ranging in 
size from three and one-half to five and one-half feet 
in diameter, and fit for sawing 225 to 250 feet. The 
full height of the timber was 300 feet or more, with 
trunks generally free from limbs 200 feet. The red 
fir is most abundant, and makes excellent ship plank, 
which can be sawed free of knots to a great length. 

A large portion of the Willamette Valley is prairie, 
and the timber is in groves. In the Puget Sound 
Valley timber is more abundant and prairies smaller. 
The cedar, which is more valuable for finishing house 
lumber, monopolizes more of the mountains and foot- 
hills, where it attains great size—often eight feet or 
more in diameter—yet much is found in the valleys. 
Dr. Land, of Minneapolis, told me he went out one 
day from Portland to where some men were cutting 
cedar for lumber, and measured a fallen monarch 
with a tape-line, finding it 365 feet long. 

In the foot-hills of the Cascade Range, as you rise 
from the valleys, the cedar and fir attains their greatest 





perfection. Cedar is often found eight or more feet 
in diameter, of immense height. House lumber there 
is often made by splitting out the boards, both of 
cedar and fir, so true and even -that there is less 
trouble in dressing them than to haul logs to the 
mill for sawing. This cedar is a different variety 
from the Eastera red cedar, and yet the redwoods 
and Big Trees of California are all varieties of red 
cedar. The Sequoia Gigantica (California Big 
Trees) are said to be identical with the cedars of 
Lebanon, which entered into the building of King 
Solomon’s temple; and I might add, that acassia 
also grows to perfection in California. But a 
small portion of the fir is of the white, or 
balsam variety, which is found only in swamps 
in the East, where it is dwarfed, comparatively, 
toa shrub; and the same may be said of tama- 
rack. The latter is deciduous, but the won- 
derful size it attains in Washington Territory _and 
Oregon, in comparison with its growth in the swamps 
of New York and Michigan, is truly marvelous. It 
is also excellent for lumber, and used much for 
flooring. In places where it is protected from moun- 
tain fires the tamarack attains a height of 350 to 400 
feet, with a diameter at the base of from four to six 
feet. It is not common to find them of that size, 
yet there is a large grove of them in the Grande 
Ronde Canyon, as you go up the Grand Ronde 
River from La Grande City to the Camp Carson 
mining camp, a little above the sttlement at Young’s 
Ranch. Tamaracks and firs are very common in the 
Blue Mountains, 300 to 350 feet high, and two and a 
half to three and a half feet in diameter. To a lover 
of the wonderful works of Nature it is worth a trip 
across the continent to see the wonderful growth 
of timber on the Pacific coast, which I have barely 
touched upon. If mountain fires could be kept out, 
the Padific coast could supply and grow timber for 
the Union. S. PELTON. 


Puget Sound Poetry. 
OrymprA, W. T., March 2, 1887. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I found the following lines in an old paper, the 
Olympia Standard, author not named; as it is a very 
good description of the Sound country, and our 
children call it our ‘‘National Air,” it may be inter- 
esting to your readers. Harriet L. INMAN. 


THE OLD SETTLER. 
(Air—Rosin the Bow.) 


I'd wandered all over the country 
Prospecting and hunting for gold; 
I'd tunneled, hydraulicked and cradled, 

And I had been frequently sold. 


CHORU 
And I had been frequently s-o-l-d, 
And I had been frequently sold; 
I'd tunneled, hydraulicked and cradled, 
And I had been frequently sold. 


For one who gets riches by mining, 
Perceiving that hundreds grew poor, 
I made up my mind to try farming— 
The only pursuit that is sure. 
Chorus. 


So rolling my grubin my blanket, 
I left all my tools on the ground, 
And I started one morning to shank it 
To a country they called Puget Sound. 
Chorus. 


Arriving flat broke in mid-winter, 
I found it enveloped in fog, 
And covered all over with timber 
Thick as hair on the back of a dog. 
Chorus. 


As I looked or vhis prospect so gloomy, 
The tears tr kled over my face, 
For I felt tha. my travels had brought me 
To the edge of the jumping-off place. 
Chorus. 


I took up a claim in the forest, 
And set myself down to hard toil; 
For two years I chopped and I niggered, 
But I never got down to the soil. 
Chorus. 


I tried to get out of the country, 
But poverty forced me to stay 
Until 1 became an Old Settler— 
Then nothing could drive me away. 
Chorus. 


And now that I’m used to the climate, 
p. think = if man ya found 
spot to live easy and happy, 
That Eden is on Puget Sound. 
Chorus. 


No longer the slave of ambition, 
I laugh at the world and its shams, 
As I think of my pleasant condition, 
Surrounded by acres of clams. 
Chorus. 








ABOUT NORTH DAKOTA. 


B.S. Russell in Towanda, Pa., Journal. 


For the information of your readers, I desire to set 
before them some of the advantages which Dakota 
offers to such as wish to seek homes in the West. As 
is known to you I have spent the last few weeks in 
the valley of the North Branch and have met the peo- 
ple of many localities at their usual places of con- 
course, and have addressed them on these topics. 
The spring of 1887 will afford one of the best oppor- 
tunities to go there, and this will not occur again in 
many years, if ever. The advantages afforded are 
many—first there is a rich soil—this has been fully 
proven—the territory has acquired a reputation all 
over the world for the growth of the best quality of 
Hard Spring Wheat. In the year 1876 (the Centen- 
nial year) the surplus wheat grown in North Dakota 
and sent to market, amounted to 1,600,000 bushels— 
this grain, Scotch Fife, had been grown successfully 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and was highly valued 
on account of the excellent quality and hardness 
which it acquired in those northern latitudes, and was 
until 1876 known as “No. 1” in the same market. 
When the same grain was grown on the soil of North 
Dakota its quality was much improved, and a higher 
grade was required when it reached the markets of 
the East, and then the Grade No. 1 Hard was adopted 
and has since that time been a distinctive name for 
all that is excellent and superior throughout Dakota— 
the cultivation of this cereal was steadily increased, 
and from 1,600,000 bushels in 1876 until the surplus 
crop of 1886 in North Dakota exceeded 21,000,000 
bushels, and this was done notwithstanding a portion 
of North Dakota last year suffered from a drouth of 
great severity. Notalone in wheathas this soil 
shown its excellence, but also in all the other cereals, 
such as oats, barley, rye, flax, ete. Corn has not yet 
become a staple crop, although enough has been done 
in it to show that in the near future it will prove a 
successful crop, for all the varieties that will mature 
in eighty days from the timeof planting. 

For the root crops of all varieties, and for garden 
products, the results have been equally as satisfactory 
and all the small fruits have done well. 

For the larger fruits, such as apples, pears and 
plums, it will be found that the result in Minnesota 
will prove as successful in Dakota as it did there— 
twenty-five years ago the transplanting of trees from 
Eastern nurseries was a disappointment to all who 
tried it in Minnesota. The planting of seeds and the 
selection of the best varieties of the product of those 
trees, has given to the fruit-growers in that State 
some new varieties of choice fruits which are now 
putting her into the front rank as a fruit- growing 
State, and I believe the same result awaits in Dakota. 

The climate is another important factor in this 
rapidly developing Territory. While the Signal Ser- 
vice of the United States often reports temperatures 
at thirty to forty degrees below zero, those degrees 
are not found, owing to the dryness of the atmos- 
phere, to be as severe norso hard to endureas a tem- 
perature of zero and lower in the Susquehanna valley, 
and there are no fevers or epidemics of any sort in 
the Territory. 

I have noticed in the months of March and April 
that cattle to which had been given the same shelter 
in Minnesota and Dakota,that was given in Western 
and Northern Pennsylvania, were in much better con- 
dition than they were in those Eastern localities, and 
this I attribute to the nutritious quality of the native 
grass that forms the hay which is fed in Dakota dur- 
ing the winter. 

This Territory has the most nutritious grasses for 
all kinds of stock which any one could desire, and in 
every city, town and county the increase in the 
amount of butter within the past five years has been 
enormous, for ithas grown from nothing to the al- 
most total supply of the resident population. No bet 
ter country exists in the West for the successful pro 
duct of the dairy, and the growth of poultry of all 
kinds. 

The opportunities for purchase of lands are 10W, 
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and will be this spring and summer unequalled. 
While there are many millions of acres belonging to 
the Government to be had, they lie largely beyond 
the limit of the present railroad extension, yet there 
are large tracts of wild land as well as partially culti- 
vated farms which were bought eight or ten years ago 
that are now offered for sale at exceedingly low 
prices, and much lower than in the nature of things 
can be expected to continue, and these are all contig- 
uous to stations on the finished roads. 

The spring and summer of 1887 will see a great 
activity in Dakota in the extension of railroads, and 
at the end of the year 1888 it can be fairly stated that 
Dakota will be ‘‘gridironed” over with railroads. The 
Northern Pacific road was built across the Territory 
in 1879, and has, since then, built lateral branches 
north and south, and will this year do so more ex- 
tensively than ever. The C. M. & St. P., the C. and 
N. W., the St. P. M. & M., the M. & St. L., are all in 
there already, and all are actively at workin exten- 
sions to and beyond the Missouri. As these exten- 
sions are pushed forward, and the branches of the 
“Queen Bee” (as the Northern Pacific is familiarly 
called) are built, new towns will grow up and those 
who last year had to go way beyond the limits of set- 
tlements to get unoccupied government land, will” 
find themselves brought nearer the centers, and the 
building of new towns will offer to all kinds of me- 
chanics employment and homes. 

The character of the people already there is of the 
very best—it is not the rough and idle element of the 
East that goes to those higher latitudes, or if they do 
they don’t stay long—they are not wanted. As a 
consequence churches and school houses abound and 
are erected whenever needed. Education, cultivation 
and refinement are the rule, and their absence the ex- 
ception. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would say to all your 
readers who have a desire to find homes for them- 
selves where they will find the rewards of industry, 
temperance and frugality following them, they can 
find them in North Dakota. Where several families 
combine together to go to any locality, reduced rates 
of passenger faresand for transportation of house- 
hold goods can be obtained—families who may desire 
to locate near each other can easily find such locali- 
ties, and as I have been a resident of Jamestown for 
the past eight years, and shall be there again in 
April, it will afford me great pleasure to give all the 
facilities which Iam possessed of to those who may 
come there during the months of April, May and 
June. 


m~ 


WHEN THE CHICKENS COME HOME. 





You may take the world as it comes and goes 
And you will be sure to find 

That fate will square the account she owes, 
Whoever comes out behind; 

And all things bad that a man has done, 
By whatsoever induced, 

Returns at last to him, one by one, 
As the chickens come home to roost. 


You may scrape and toil and pinch and save, 
While your hoarded wealth expands, 
Till the cold, dark shadows of the grave 
_Is nearing your life’s last sands; 
You will have your balance struck some night, 
And you'll find your hoard reduced; 
And you'll view your life in another light, 
When the chickens come home to roost. 


You can stint yonr soul and starve your heart 
ees — \~ ad a ag =o —_ b aad 
u rist w now if you play a 
Will know in your hour of need: 
And then as you wait for death to come 
What hopes can there be deduced 
From a creed alone? you will lie there dumb 
While your chickens come home to roost. 


Sow as you will, there’s time to reap, 
For the good and bad as well, 

And conscience, whether we wake or sleep, 
Is either a heaven or hell. 

And every wrong will find its place, 
And every passion loosed 

Drifts back and meets you face to face— 
When the chickens come home to roost. 


Whether you’re over or under the sod 
The result will be the same; 

You cannot escape the hand of God, 
You must bear your sin or shame. 

No matter what’s carved on a marble slab, 

hen the items are all produced 

You'll find that St. Peter was keeping “tab,” 

And that chickens come home to roost. 








MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT AND FLOUR 
MARKET. 


OFFICE oF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, t 
MINNEAPOLIS, March 25, 1887. 

The past month has been marked by one period of 
wild excitement in the wheat market, which culmi- 
nated in an advance of eight cents at Chicago, the 
Minnesota markets being strongly affected, though 
the advance here was less. There was nothing 
legitimate about this heavy bulge, it being due wholly 
to speculative manipulation, and prices declined 
almost as rapidly as they had gone up, until they 
nearly reached the old figures, where they have been 
almost stationary for a week, with dullness and 
depression reported on every hand. Recognized 
authorities agree in the opinion that had a similar 
movement been made in January, it would have been 
aided and sustained by both foreign and domestic 
markets, but the comparatively slow decrease in the 
visible supply, with good reports of crop prospects in 
all the great wheat growing sections have inspired 
buyers abroad with the belief that they can continue 
to buy breadstuffs at reasonable prices, hence they 
strongly resist all efforts to put prices higher per- 
manently, and withdraw from the market at every 
sign of manipulation for an advance. Foreign 
commercial writers seem tv think that there will be a 
material advance before we ripen another crop, but 
as this class does not buy wheat or flour, and as those 
who buy are adverse to paying more than present 
prices, and are not purchasing any too freely now, it 
is difficult to see how expectations of an upward 
movement can be justified. 

The movement of wheat to market throughout the 
Northwest of late has been very heavy, and as the 
plowing season is near at hand this movement is 
likely to continue until the frost is out and the 
farmers cap put their teams in the field. The heavy 
snows of the past winter have gone off so slowly that 
the soil has absorbed the moisture, thus placing it 
in better condition for cropping than has been the 
ease for years. There can be but little doubt but that 
the 1887 crop will be the largest and finest ever 
raised in the Northwest, if the remainder of the 
season prove fairly favorable. The acreage will be 
increased largely, and the soil has been unusually 
well dampened and fertilized. Thoughtful farmers 
have been worrying a little over the possible ill effects 
of a strict enforcement of the new inter-State com- 
merce law, but the majority are content to let, the 
future take care of itself, believing that the com- 
mission and the railroads will combine to secure 
justice and equitable rates to all sections. 


The range of pricesin Minneapolis for the month, 


has been as follows: 


Highest. Lowest. Closing. Year ago. 
SE. Breer e 715 76% 84 
No. 1 Northern....... 76%4 7 74% 78 
No. 2 Northern........ 74 71 12% 70 


Futures have been rather stronger and quite active. 
May No. 1 hard opened at 783¢c and closed at 78 5c, 
after having sold up to 80c. May No. 1 Northern 
opened at 76%{c and closed at 76c. May No. 2 
Northern opened at 743c and closed at 74c. 

FLour—Dullness has prevailed in this market 
most of the month, though rather more activity has 
been noted the past ten days, foreign buyers taking 
hold more freely, and the domestic trade showing 
some signs of life, though millers are foreed to make 
concessions when large lots are moved. The month 
was made notable to the flour trade by the fact that 
the direct exports for the week ended March 12 
were the largest ever exported in a single week, 
being 102,500 barrels. The bulk of this was from 
the Pillsbury warehouse, which fel] in during stormy 
weather, making it necessary to move 100,000 barrels 
at once, and as inland ocean rates were low, 
advantage was taken of them to send most of this 
flour abroad. The water power has been greatly 
improved by warm weather, and the use of steam 
will soon be discontinued. 

Quotations at the mills for carloads or round lots 
are: Patents, $4.20@4.40; straights, $4.00@4.20; 








first bakers’, $3.50@3.70; second bakers’, $2.85@3.00; 
best low grades, $1.80@2.00; red dog, $1.40@1.50, 
in bags. 


These quotations are on flour’in barrels, except as 
stated. e rule is to discount 25c per bbl for 280 and 140 
Ib jute bags, 20c for 98% cotton sacks, 15c for 49 cotton 
sacks, 10c for 24% cotton sacks and 20c for 49% paper 
sacks. In half barrels, the extra charge is 30c per bbl. 


SNOW-SHEDS ON THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS. 





From the Ellensb % 

A short time ago there appeared in the New Era 

a statement to the effect that that the Northern 
Pacific railroad would have to snow-shed about forty 
miles of its line to protect it during the winter 
months. Thisisan erroneous statement. The length 
of the mountain grades and switchback, entire (the 
only portion of the line where sheds will be required), 
is but twenty miles, and only a portion of this will 
require snow-sheds. We are iuformed by division 
Engineer Huson that the entire amount of snow- 
sheds required on the Cascade division will not 
exceed eight miles. Statements have also appeared 
in various papers as to the probabilty of blockades 
upon this portion of the road in the future. A com- 
parison with the Central Pacific railroad may be of 
interest in this connection. On the latter road, 
through Blue Canyon and Emigrant Gap, there are 
thirty miles of continuous snow-sheds, and the snow 
falls to the depth of twenty-four feet. The greatest 
depth upon the grade of the swichback this winter 
(which is unusually severe) is less than fifteen feet. 
With the road in operation, plows running continually 
to prevent the snow from accumulating upon the 
track, and the protection afforded by the sheds to be 
erected, the chances for blockades are slight. When 
the big tunnel is completed next year, and the 
seven miles of switchback line are dispensed with, 
the probability of blockades will be still more remote. 
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PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 
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Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, March 24: 


Bid Asked. 
Northern Pacific, common............ 2756 27% 
3 6 pre BONOES i. ciccsccse 5BY% 58% 
= = st Mortgage Bonds 117 117% 
“ 2a “ + 107% 107% 
= Missouri “8 “* 104% 105% 
” “s P.d’Oreille Div. “ 108 104 
” * Dividend Certificates 963 97% 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ 60 61 
~ - PROROTTORS oo sce sce 07% 108% 
: as i... eee 110% —_— 
Oregon & Transcontinental............ 31% 31% 
ie <3 bonds 1922 100% 1005 
Oregon Railway & Navigation......... 99 100 
#2 si a 1st bonds 110 110% 
” we “Cons Mtge5’s. 103% 104% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s....... 116 120 
Northern Pacific Terminals............ 104% 105% 
Oregon Improvement Co.............. 38 39 
. ws * Ist bonds..... 91% 92 
James River Valley pot er 108 110 
Spokane & Palouse os ae ae 0634 107% 
icago, St. P., Mp’Is & Omaha, com.. 49% 50 
 __ ... SRR HORNE 110% 110% 
om & Northwestern, common... .117% 118 
(9) | REE TS SR pE 147 147% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, com. .*89% 90 
eee *117% 118% 
Milwaukee, Lake 8. & Western, com.. 85% 86% 
PE 9;5.9.1.6.450:0.03560000006 107% 108% 
Mpl’s & St. Louis, common............. 1 18% 
do —— TT re rr 2 43 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba...... 117% 118 


*8t. Paul com. ex. 2% per.cent. div’d. 
“ pref. it) 3% “ é 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 





Approximate Gross Earnings for Month of January. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 5 BROAD STREET. } 
New YoOrK, Mar. 3, 1887. { 


1885-6. 1886-7. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line 
and Branches... 2,741 2,892.7 151.7 
Month of Feb..... $594,240. $544,560.00 $79,680.46 
Julylto Feb. 28.. 7,817,840.51 8,428,275.38 610,434.87 


JAMES B. WILLIAMS, Third Vice-Prest. 


4 
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Mrs. Bagley—‘‘Aurelia, what is that book you are 
so intently studying?” 

Aurelia—“It’s geography, ma.” 

**You are looking for Boston, no doubt.” 

**No, I am looking forthe map of Canada. SinceI am 
to marry George Hopskip, the banker, I must make 
myself acquanted with our future home.” 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 


MARY SHAW. 


The Caledonian bards may sing 
O’ heather-bells and gowans fair, 

An’ a’ the simmer flowers that spring 
By Bonnie Doon an’ winding Ayr; 
An’ roose the wimplin’ bickering’ burn, 
The siller lochs, an’ linns; an’ a’;— 
Frae these, wi’ joyfu’ pride, I turn 

To sing the charms o’ Mary Shaw. 


Her lips are sweeter than the dew 
That falls upon the opening rose; 
Her breath mair soft than airs that through 
The meadows play at evening’s close. 
The morning ray, that rests awhile 
Upon the vine that shades the wa’, 
Is na sae bright’s the winsome smile 
That lights the e’en o’ Mary Shaw. 


I hear her voice upon the breeze, 
I see her face in every flower; 
Her laugh is ringing through the trees, 
Her tear-drops fall in every shower; 
And in the merry days o’ spring 
The little birdies ane an’ a’, 
In sweet harmonious concert, sing 
The bonnie name o’ Mary Shaw. 


Amang them a’ ye canna find 

A lass sae guid an’ faithfu’, too; 
No angel is mair leal an’ kind, 

Nae heart sae tender an’ sae true. 
In ilka lan’ a chiel may meet 

Wi’ mony a lassie brisk an’ braw, 
But, oh, I ken there's nane sae sweet 

As my ain gentile Mary Shaw. 


Gin I should wed, I think I'll take 
Nae ither than her bonnie sel’, 
For when we parted at the aik ‘ 
She wept, an’ said she lo’ed me well;— 
An’ when beneath the silent moon, 
Down by the sweetly blooming haw, 
To notes o’ love, my reed I tune, 
My theme shall be my Mary Shaw. 
J. W. BOXELu. 


NEKAMEE. 


The murky, mad, mellow Missouri 
Caresses the bluff at Rulo, 
Where on high do woeful weeds grow 
*Round the grave of the Indian houri, 
Nekamee, the “dove” and the “doe,” 
Who fell by her fierce tribe’s fury 
For loving a pale-faced foe; 
She braved to the last the braves’ fury 
Over her loving their foe. 


Blind was the passion she bore him, 
Reckless the race at his side— 

Ah, then, the chase when espied! 
She, too, was dead when they tore him 
From nigh her lieart where he died. 
Dreams she the water weeps o'er him? 

River and rock may divide, 
Wailing weeds cannot restore him, 
Still the height hurls back the tide. 


Filled they his breast, like a quiver, 
Weighed him with barbs of black stone, 
Ere from the cliff he was thrown 

Into the muddy, mad river— 

Even death could not atone! 

Till earth her dead shall deliver. 
Resting place may he have none; 

Nor will her people forgive her, 

Though now he’s left her alone. 


What of thy love, lone Nekamee, 
Perished it with thy last throe? 
Into rank reeds did it grow? 
Do winds above moan, Nekamee, 
That heaven heeds not thy woe? 
Love lifteth no stone, Nekamee, 
Nought but wild weeds and the snow— 
Yet lofty love's throne, Nekamee, 
Bramble-crowned bluff at Rvo. 
Hvuaa A. WETMOKF. 
Rulo, Nebraska. 


Never Washes Her Face. 

A peculiarity in connection with Mme. Patti's toilet 
has been revealed. It appears that when the diva 
goes to her bath, which she takes about 5 o’clock, the 
evening she is to sing, she never allows the water to 
touch her neck and face, although the rest of her body 
is religiously immersed. She has a singular theory 
that hot or cold water produces wrinkles, and it is 
certainly some sort of proof that her theory is correct, 
that in spite of being conciderably over forty years 
of age thereis not a wrinkle visibly upon her neck, 
throat or face. Of course she insists that she keeps 
equally clean by means of cold cream, which she uses 
in copious quantities, generally spreading it on her 





face and neck and leavingitthere while her maid 
goes through the hair-dressing process, often a 
period of an houror so, Then the cold cream is 
taken off very carefully with a towel, and Mme. Patti 
considers herself washed.—New York Mail. 


Hot Water as a Medicine. 


In drinking hot water it should be sipped; and not 
drunk so fast as to distend the stomach and make it 
uncomfortable. From fifteen to thirty minutes may 
be consumed in drinking the hot water. A period of 
six months is generally required to wash out the liver 
and intestines thoroughly. Not more than half a pint 
of hot water should be drunk with the meals. To 
make the beverage palatable or to medicate it, aroma- 
tie spirits of ammonia, clover blossom, ginger, lemon 
juice, sage, salt or sulphate of magnesia are sometimes 
added. Where there is an intense thirst or dryness 
a pinch of chloride of calcium or of nitrate of potash 
may be added to allay the thirst and leave a moisten- 
ed film over the parchedand dry mucous surface. 
When there is diarrhea, cinnamon, ginger, and pepper 
may be boiled in the hot water, and the quantity 
lessened. For constipation, a teaspoonful of sulphate 
of magnesia, or half teaspoonful of taraxacum, may 
be used in hot water. Inebriety has a deadly foe in 
this use of hot water. All thirst and dry mucous 
membrane disappear in a few days anda moist con- 
dition of the mucous membrane and skin takes place. 
The relaxing influence of the heat inside the alimen- 
tary canal relieves spasm and colic of the bowels, just 
as heat outside the abdomen relieves. Hot water 
dilutes the ropy secretions of the whole body, and 
renders them Jess adhesive and tenacious. It dis- 
solves the abnormal crystalline substances that may be 





in the blood and urine. It washes out the stomach 
and leaves it fresh and clean for eating. It promo- 
tes elimination everywhere. As we are 75 per cent 
water, to keep from stagnation we need continual 
renewal. The universal use of hot beverages at meal 
time is based on a physiological necessity. If hot 
water in due quantities is taken between meals there 
will be but little use of taking water at meals 
—New York Tribune. 


Catholic Bishop Ireland, of Minnesota, said well 
when he said, ‘‘a laborer earning $2.00 or $3.00 a day, 
cannot support his family, his chureh anda saloon 
too ” 


The mistakes of editors are easily rectified and 
righted. The mistakes of a lawyer look through bars 
of a penitentiary or are hung up on a gallows. The 


mistakes of a doctor are inclosed in coffins and 
buried.—Dillon (Mont.) Examiner. 


It is estimated that 45,000,000 eggs are consumed 
every day in the United States, and yet there are 
people who fear the poultry business will be overdone. 
What nonsense to talk about three-quarters of an egg 


being eaten every day by each man, woman and child 
in the country! 


Maj. Mitchell has brought to the Pioneer office a 
specimen of native coal which plainly demonstrates 
that the formation is from forest trees. The speci- 
men looks like a piece of slab wood similar to that 
sold by the mills except that this specimen is coal. It 
is about eighteeninches long, eight wide and a half 
to.two inches in thickness; covered with bark and 
pitch in many places. ‘‘A pre-historic Pipes must 


have had his saw mills in the vicinity” said an observer 
of the specimen.—Mandan (Dak.) Pioneer. 
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APRIL.—FROG TIME HAS COME AGAIN. 
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Wisconsin. 


THE new Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, after leaving 
Lake Gogebic, which it passes on the north side, runs in 
a northwesterly direction, passing about six miles north 
of Bessemer and Wakefield, and about three and a half 
miles north of Ironwood, following Bowen Creek to the 
mouth of the Montreal River. West of the Montreal it 
will run almost parallel with, although at a, distance of 
only afew miles from, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western Road, to the crossing of the latter, about thirty 
miles west of Ironwood. It will pass about twelve miles 
south of Ashland, unless other arrangements are made, 
which now seem probable. In any case it will come to 
Ashland. A branch track connecting with the main will 
be built into Ironwood and Hurley, and these will be the 
only towns on the Gogebic touched by the new line. The 
proposed route of the new road is through a compara- 
tively level section of the country, and, according to Col. 
Fish, the engineer, for many miles the expense of con- 
struction will be almost as low as on the prairies. The 
new road is being constructed with the design of provid- 
ing an all rail route for the grain trade from the produc- 
ing country west of Duluth to the Atlantic seaboard, but 
as there is a scarcity of timber in the wheat-producing 
section, the road will derive a further revenue in carry- 
ing timber westward from the thickly wooded sections of 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan.—Ashland News. 





Minnesota. 


Two hundred and fifty passenger coaches leave St. 
Paul daily, President Hill says. 


THE Duluth & Winnipeg railroad project is beginning 
to show a little life, after lying dormant for many years. 
If it is not thoroughly vitalized pretty soon the Manitoba 
company will build on its route. 


FERGUS FALLS is taking a fresh start, under the impetus 
of new railroad projects, new manufactories, and the 
newly-located State Insane Asylum. Fergus has suffi- 
cient advantages to make a city of at least 25,000 in- 
habitants in a short time, if her people put forth a 
reasonable amount of effort. 


THE project for a State park in the inter-urban district 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, embracing land on 
both sides of the Mississippi and including Minnehaha 
Falls, was not favorably regarded by the legislature, and 
now the park boards of the two cities are considering it. 
Such a park, with the Father of Waters runing through 
it, could be made the finest in the world. 


THE whole State of Minnesota has enjoyed marvelous 
growth, having grown more than 50 per cent. since 1880, 
and the assessment of real estate having increased more 
than 80 percent. This indicates thatthe population of 
Minnesota will be nearly 2,000,000 in 1890, and of this num- 
ber St. Paul and Minneapolis will contain more than 400,- 
000 people! The immigrants of the North Star State are 
largely the industrious, thrifty, patient, obedient Scan- 
dinavians.— Washington Post. 


Dakota. 


CANTON, Dak., is making an effort to securea branch of 
the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern. 


DakorTA employs twice as many teachers in her public 
schools as Arkansas, Connecticut, Maryland, or New 
Hampshire and New Jersey. 


WAHPETON never had such prospects for a boom as she 
has thisspring. Building is going on all over the city 
already, and others are making arrangements for build- 
ing.— Wahpeton Globe. 


P. Hansen Als, of Maple River Town, brought to the 
Republican office to-day specimens of corn of the White 
Flint, Yellow Flint and Mandan varieties. He raised 
about 350 bushels last year, a part of which was not plant- 
ed until June 9th, but found it all matured without frost 
trouble. There is no trouble in raising corn in Dakota if 
care is taken in procuring northern-grown seed.—Fargo 
Republican. 


MAYVILLE, Traill county, has a 60,000 bushel elevator 
controlled in the interest of farmers, and it is claimed 
that in consequence the wheat growers there the past 
Season received from three to five cents a bushel more 
than any other town in the county, and it was known 








asthe best wheat market in the Goose Valley. This is 
claimed to be acommon exerience in the Territory, and 
is why the farmers are building so many elevators.— 
Washburn Times. 


Ir is true that land in Dakota is cheap, easily culti- 
vated, crops are as sure, markets as good and easy of ac- 
cess as in any other part of the country; stock-raising is 
easy and profitable, and the climate the year around is 
equal to any in the same latitude between oceans, in 
every sense of the word. It is healthful and pleasant, 
and while the thermometer has a trick of sometimes 
dropping out of sight, the cold is not of the damp, pene- 
trating kind that seems to congeal the very marrow in 
one’s bones, but of an invigorating, healthful nature, 
causing the blood to circulate more quickly, and give life 
and health to all who come within its influence. For the 
man who cares but little for fruit and to whom a farm 
life is all that is desired, there is no better land under the 
sun.—American Agriculturist. 


GRAND FoRKS A RAILROAD CENTER.—The filing of 
the articles of incorporation of the Grand Forks & 
Pembina road, which is an auxiliary to the great system 
of the Minneapolis & Pacific, leaves no longer a question 
regarding the future of Grand Forks, so far as its de- 
veloping into a railroad center is concerned, of no mean 
proportions. In connection with the early construction 
of this new line comes the rumor that the Milwaukee 
& St. Paul system is making preparations to extend their 
their Fargo & Southern line to this city during the coming 
summer, in time to assist in moving the millions of 
bushels of grain produced by thousands of industrious 
farmers occupying the great valley of the wonderful 
Red River, to Eastern markets. With these flattering 
prospects in view, why should not Grand Forks take 
courage and feel that as yet she has but layed the foun- 
dation upon which to build a rich and glorious future?— 
Grand Forks Plaindealer. 


Montana. 


THE Piegans of Montana have signed a"treaty to cede 
a portion of the reservation to the United States for $1,- 
500,000, payable in ten installments. 


Ir there ever was a bow of promise in the sky to the 
Montana farmer it is now. The coming summer will 
most assuredly be one of remarkable activity in railway 
building, which is a sure guarantee of a market for every 
pound of grain Montana can possibly grow, and it is safe 
to calculate on prices being good.—White Sulphur 
Springs Husbandman. 





THERE is not a more progressive farming people on 
the continent than the farmers of Montana. They are 
generally very intelligent and enterprising, and take 
hold with a determination. They employ more labor- 
saving machinery than can be found about the old 
established homes of the States, and are in every respect 
more thorough-going.—Rocky Mountain Husbandman. 


A COMPANY, capital stock #50,000, has been organized at 
Salt Lake to work placer ground in Missoula County. 
The corporation holds eighty-eight acres of Placer 
ground, situated on Quartz Creek, Missoula County, also 
the waters of Quartz Creek, to the amount of 3,000 min- 
ers’ inches. It is understood that the corporation is 
formed for the purpose of working and mining this 
ground, which is expected to yield rich returns. 


THE Squaw MEN Must Go.—All the squaw men—those 
who have taken unto themselves squaw wives, in the ma- 
jority of cases without fulfilling the requirements of the 
law—are to be removed from the Crow reservation, and 
there is much wailing among the aforesaid squaw men, 
not a few of whom have become rich from cattle and 
sheep, which have been allowed to roam on the Indian 
reservation. One notable instance is thatof Tom Kent, 
who can count his sheep by the thousands. 


Ir a little capital, probably not over #4,000, were ex- 
pended to blast the rapids out near the foot of Flathead 
Lake, this would open navigation at Duncan Station, 
fourteen miles west of Ravalli where the river and rail- 
road run parallel for several miles. At present there are 
at least 150 families in the Lake country, which mostly 
moved there in 1886. Ina year or two there will prob- 
ably be a population of about 2,000in this country. Tim- 
ber is here in abundance, as well as fishin the lake, also 
this is a good mining district, andin direct communica- 
tion with the celebrated Kootenai mines. There should 
be better communication between the railroad and the 


| Lake country, also the Kootenai mines.—Cor. Butte Mi- 


ner. 


THE enactment of the bill giving right of way for the 
Rocky Fork & Cooke City Railway through the Crow 
Reservation, is a measure of much importance to the Ter- 
ritory. To Eastern Montana itis particularly so. It will 
develop a section of country that has hitherto suffered 
from lack of proper and adequate transportation facili- 
ties that will in a few years add millions to the wealth of 
that section. Billings will undoubtedly be the starting 





point for the road and, in a short time, Cooke City its © 


terminus. A supply of good and comparatively cheap 
coal will be of immense benefit to the whole Territory, 
and that will be the primary effect of the new road. Next 
to the Territorial bill granting its organization, the pas- 
sage of this right of way bill is of the greatest import- 
ance to the new County of Park. The coal fields and 
Cooke City are both in that county and they will develop 
amazingly under the influence of eheap and rapid trans- 
portation. So does our Territory boom.—Helena Herald. 





Washington Territory. 


PEANUT culture is profitable in Yakima county, Wash- 
ington Territory. 


* seen eneatiedel 

WE believe there is no city on the coast of the prospects 
and size of Port Townsend where real estate is so rea- 
sonable.—Port Towsend Argus. 


A THRIFTY colony of 100 Catholics from Ontario, 
Canada, have purchased land in Snohomish county, and 
propose to locate there this spring. 


BITTER Root Valley is rapidly settling up. Last month 
two parties of immigrants, seventeen from Alabama and 
and fourteen from Missouri, arrived and settled in the 
valley. 


ON THE west side of the “switchback’’ on the Cascade 
division of the Northern Pacific railroad, there is a point 
from which six crossings of the track can be seen, which 
inits curving measures about three miles, while on a 
straight line the distance is but half a mile. 


Mr. A. ROCKHILL experimented on his farm near 
Dayton, Columbia county, last season, in the cultivation 
of tobacco. His product is pronounced by experts as a 
fair marketable article, and proves the possibility of its 
successful growth in Eastern Washington. 


A LOG thirty-two feet in length was placed on the 
carriage in a Puget Sound mill recently, and when half 
of it was sawed up there were twenty-eight boards four 
feet wide, aggregating 3,600 feet of lumber. The other 
half of the log was sawed into smaller planks; the whole 
footed up 6,400 feet of lumber from one spruce log, 
without a knot. 

A QUARRY of very fine granite has been opened by 
Myrick & Son, of Spokane, six miles from the city on the 
Rockford road. The ledge on which they are now working 
is 3,000 feet long and 600 feet wide. The slabs are very 
large and of fine quality. A space about 100 feet square 
is now being worked, and there is enough in sight to 
supply Spokane for years.—Spokane Chronicle. 


HERE THEY COME.—From reliable sources we learn 
that aparty of Northern Pacific surveyors have been at 
work between a point just east of Cheney and Deep 
Creek, having got that far before the late storm drove 
themin. Just as soon as the weather will permit, the 
preliminary survey will be pushed past the head of Deep 
Creek timber by Capps, through Mondovia and on to 
Davenport. We predict the road will be ready to haul off 
this year’s crop. ’Rah for the Big Bend.—Davenport 
Times. 


Tne Northern Pacific management iu New York is con- 
sidering a plan for construction of a road from down the 
Columbia River on the north side. Careful estimates 
have recently been made of the value of the land grant 
as a basis of credit, and if the financial arrangements 
can be made the road wil! probably be built. The line 
would cross the Columbia in the Cascade division bridge 
between Pasco and Kennewick, and follow the river to 
Vancouver, from whence there would be a transfer by 
boat to Portland. : 


* 
eer 


UNSATISFIED. 





For weariness comes of having, 
When happiness means pursuit, 

And love grows dwarfish and stinted, 
And bears but a little fruit, 

When the serpent of self forever 
Is coiling about its root. 


So lips which have met in kisses 
Grow chary of tender speech— 
So hearts which are bound together 
Grow burdensome each to each, 
Since the only things men value 
Are those which they cannot reach. 
—Elizabeth Akers, in Louisville Courier-Journal. 


~ 


AT BREAK OF DAY. 





There is a night of sorrow and unrest, 
A darkness of the soul—a night when all 

The world of thought is haunted and oppressed 
And hemmed about as with a dungeon wall, 
When heaviness and fear upon us fall. 

Take courage, then! the longest, darkest hour 
Comes just before the first faint tinge of gray, 

And sadness has no place, and fear no power 

At break of day. 


W. K GREEN, 
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For The Northwest Magazine. 
A NIGHT WITH A HUNTER. 


BY A. H. HERSEY. 


The mellow haze of an autumn’s evening wrapt its 
silvery folds over a grander landscape than has ever 
glowed from artist’s canvas, as, some years ago, I 
threaded my way down the jagged sides of a deep 
cleft canyon in the solid walls of the mountains, 
which, like a vast amphitheatre, cordon the head 
waters of the wierd Marias River of Montana. 

Stretching forth on either hand loomed the mighty 
peaks, their regal summits mantled in everlasting 
snows, and the outlines of their giant masses growing 
dimmer until melted upon the horizon mistily into the 
amber sky; at their feet and upon the verge of the 
plain, alternating groups of timbered buttes, naked 
basaltic pinnacles, and rounded cones dyed crimson 
with decomposing chalybeate salts; and far below— 
the great plain, a panorama of golden grassed pla- 
teau, and winding silvery streams, here and there 
laced with intermingled emerald, ruby and topaz tints 
of the changing foliage of clustering cottonwoods. I 
had been hunting mountain sheep, and in the chase 
had wandered far out of my way, so that as I reached 
the foot of the hills, the sun had set behind the snow- 
caps, and I realized that I was very far from camp, 
and must face the unpleasant prospect of a supperless, 
lenely night in the timber. 

Turning the angle of a naked butte whose rocky 
comb jutted to the banks of a little stream, which 
here danced noisily over its rocky bed, I was rejoiced 
to see a small tent beneath a sheltering grove of 
trees, near which curled a column of blue smoke from 
a cheery camp-fire. 

Before it, busily engaged in dressing a deer, was a 
tall, gray-haired man, who, as his dog, a handsome 
deerhound, made known my presence with a short 
yelp and then a prolonged cry, straightened himself 
to his full height, and shading his eyes with his 
brown and hairy hand, gazed long and earnestly upon 
me, until, standing directly before him, he said to me 
shortly: 

‘Hello! Stranger.’’ 

‘*Hello!”’ I said in return, as I looked uneasily at 
the dog who followed me closely, with his lip curled 
over his white tusks. 

**Lie down, Bruce!” he said, throwing a piece of 
meat before the animal as he obeyed. ‘‘The dog will 
not bite you, but it is seldom he sees a human face 
beside my own, and he is a nervous brute. Where 
are you from?” 

“Tam with a party of hunters who are camped 
across the hills yonder, but have strayed too far away 
to return to-night. Can you give me supper and a 
shake-down?” 

‘*You can share my venison and blankets, stranger, 
and welcome. Just lay your gun in the tent. Down, 
Bruce! This is the fattest buck I ever killed in these 
mountains. Hand me that pan at your feet and I'll 
give youacut inamoment that will warm your 
heart. I’ve had my supper, and the coffee is still 
smoking in the pot.” 

In a few minutes, with the proverbial hunter’s ap- 
petite, I had devoured two liberal slices of the juicy 
venison, a quantity of black ‘‘sour-dough” bread, and 
emptied the pot of camp cafe noir. During the pro- 
gress of my meal the deer was dressed with a deft 
skill that indicated a long practical hand, and the 
earcass hung high upon the limbs of a convenient 
cottonwood. When I had finished, my host cleared 
away the simple ‘‘table’” equipage, and drawing forth 
a huge plug of tobacco from the jacket of his buck- 
skin frock, offered it to me, together with a corn-cob 
pipe, of which he produced the mate. 

As we quietly commenced our smoke the purple 
shades of night came stealing down from the moun- 
tains, and the fire-light soon brought forth with Rem- 
brandt distinctness the features of my new-found 
companion, as he sat thoughtfully before it. His 
bronzed face in its setting of curling gray locks was 
a strong one, reflecting an intense, emotional nature, 
and there were furrowed lines about his handsome 











mouth and a shadowy depth in the blue eyes which 
told of the habit of concentrated thought, which be- 
longs to the life of the recluse. 

‘“‘You must be a very keen sportsman,” I ventured, 
‘*to live so lonely a life in this desert with nothing 
but a dog for company.” 

He turned his deep-set eyes slowly upon me, then, 
pouring forth a volume of blue smoke lazily upward, 
he said, drawing his pipe from his mouth: 

‘Stranger, 1 don’t get a chance to talk very often, 
and I'll tell you a chapter of my life. Perhaps you 
will then better understand why I like this way of 
living. 

“Did you ever hear of Capt. Jack Slade, who was 
hung at Virginia City in 1864? Youhave. I should 
have said you must be a pretty fresh pilgrim if you 
hadn’t. Well, sir, I came to Colorado in 1859, when 
I was quite a kid, and one of the first men I fell in 
with was Capt. Jack Slade. He was at that time 
operating a division of the overland stage line for 
the Ben Halliday Company, and I went to work for 
him as a stocktender at a ranch far out on the line 
in the Indian country. One night a stage came in 
with no one on board beside the driver and messen- 
ger, but a single lady passenger. The messenger was 
drunk, and as he staggered into the cabin to get 
ready for supper I noticed that he offered some atten- 
tions to the lady which were not well received. I 
had my horses to take care of and so had no time to 
see farther, but when I had hooked up the fresh team 
and the driver had mounted the box and gathered up 
the lines, I went into the waiting room to call the 
time, when I saw the drunken messenger brutally 
pushing the lady into a corner and trying to kiss her. 
She was quite young, and her face was as pale as a 
ghost’s, while her long, black hair hung down in scat- 
tered locks over her shoulders, from the effects of the 
struggle. 

“T stepped up and, grasping the messenger by the 
arms, threw him into a corner. 

‘‘Quick as a flash he had drawn one of the heavy 
Colt’s pistols which were then carried by all stage 
men, and aiming it full at me, pulled the trigger. It 
failed to go off, and with a curse he cocked it once 
again. 

“T had no time to get out of the way, and I was 
beginning the words of a nearly-forgotten little 
prayer my mother taught me, when, from behind, I 
heard a clicking sound like an echo; in another in- 
stant a sharp reportrang out, and the messenger fell 
dead at my feet. Turning around, then, I saw Jack 
Slade just putting his revolver back into his belt, 
with a terrible smile on his face. Making a bow, he 
walked up to the lady and offered her his arm. She 
shrank from him, and he did not insist, but throwing 
open the door he said to me: 

** ‘Show the lady to the coach.’ 

“‘T did so, and I shall never forget the look of hor- 
ror which seemed frozen into her face. 


‘‘Well, sir, time passed on and I received in my 
lonely situation many little kindnesses from the 
hands of Jack Slade. Sometimes he would bring me 
a box of good cigars, a bundle of illustrated papers, 
or a box of fresh fruit from the distant settlements. 

**At last he left the line and started a freighting 
outfit up north in the Milk River country, and the 
day before he started he came and offered me a job to 
‘night herd.’ I took it, and the next morning his 
train came on and I left with it for Montana. I 
worked with him a long time and always got my pay 
promptly when it was due, and never did man have 
kinder master. 

‘One mornihg when our train was laid up, Slade 
came by camp with some of his men and I saw he 
was very drunk. 


‘*He ordered me to saddle my horse and go with 
him. 

“This I did,and in a few minutes there were twenty 
of us dashing at break-neck speed towards Virginia 
City. When we got there we went into several 
saloons and drank whiskey until we were all pretty 
reckless. Slade rode up and down the streets brand- 











ishing his pistol and shooting it into the air, while we 
followed, shouting ourselves hoarse. 

‘*At length an officer came with a paper and present- 
ed it to Slade. He glanced at it a minute, and then 
leaving his horse with one of our men, he entered the 
court room, thrust it under the nose of Judge Alex. 
Davis, then tore it into shreds, and pulling his six- 
shooter presented it at the judge’s head, and said: 

** ‘T hold you as a hostage for my safety.’ 

‘He then came out again and we began a mad gal- 
lop up and down through the streets. I don’t know 
exactly what made me think so, as full of whiskey as 
I was, but there seemed to be a sort of promise of 
evil in the air, the town seemed so hushed and silent, 
and I could see men riding out in all directions as 
though bent on some important errand. Slade had 
brought his horse into a saloon and was trying to 
make him leap upon a billiard table, when the doors 
were suddenly flung open and ten or fifteen men 
with cocked shotguns walked in, and covering all of 
us, they seized Slade and led him into the street. 

“It was the first time in my life I had ever seen 
the color leave his face. We followed, and found a 
miner’s jury assembled in the open air, while a solid 
phalanx of men stretched away on every side, with 
muskets and pistols. 

‘Slade turned to me and said in a broken voice: 

** ‘Jack, ride to the ranch and bring my wife.’ 

“‘T waited for nothing farther, but forcing my way 
through the crowd I leaped upon my horse and was 
soon speeding away to the home ranch on the Madi- 
son. 

“T found his wife busy with her sewing, but my 
few hurried words brought her to her feet, and ina 
minute she was all action. Iroped her horse, a swift 
and beautiful broncho, which was grazing near, and 
without waiting for a saddle she leaped astride him 
and away we flew across country. When we got 
near town I saw large numbers of men leaving on 
foot or on horseback, and my heart told me it was too 
late, but we did not slacken our speed, and in a few 
minutes we were tearing through the main street. 

“In the distance I saw a terrible object, swaying 
in the wind, and drawing near it, there before us was 
the body of my kind friend and master, hanging like 
a dog from a corral gate. That woman’s grief was 
hard to witness, and my own tears fell like rain. 

‘‘Well, sir, in three days I bought a hunter’s outfit 
and went iuto the mountains alone, aud it has been 
my business ever since.” 

As he ceased, the last glowing embers fell away 
into gray ashes, and we crept into the little tent to 
bed. 


WHIST! 


The most expert players of this ‘‘finest of all 
games” say that the little book containing the prin- 
ciples and rules of the modern scientific game of 
Whist, as explained and compiled by a well-known 
Milwaukee lady, and published by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, as a clever advertising 
medium for that great institution, is a true guide 
for the beginner, and a better standard reference for 
the American admirers of the game than the treatises 
of Pole, Cavendish, and others. No family circle or 
whist club can feel properly equipped without a copy 
of ‘‘ Whist and How to P!ay It,” which can be easily 
obtained by enclosing ten cents in postage, with your 
name and address, to A. V. H. Carpenter, General 
Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 








‘‘Habit” is hard to overcome. If you take off the 
first letter it doesn’t change ‘‘a bit”. If you take off 
another you have a “‘bit” left. If you take offan- 
other the whole of ‘‘it” remains. If you remove an- 
other it is not ‘‘t”’ totally used up. Allof which goes 
show that if you wish to be rid of a bad habit you 
must throw it off altogether.—San Marcos Press. 

Dry Goods Clerk (to young woman customer)—Ah! 
I believe I had the pleasure of meeting you at a 
garden party at the Grand Union, Saratoga, last 
summer. Young woman—Will these goods wash, sir? 
Clerk—Yes, madam.—N. Y. Sun. 
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S-A-Kian-&-C' 


BANKERS 


100 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. 
General Banking. 


Interest on Time Deposits. Collections. 
STATE, 
SCHOOL, 
3 0 N 1) S MUNICIPAL, 
RAILROAD 


And other 4 to 8 per cent. Securities, 
And we will also purchase the same. 
We deal in Land Warrants and Scrip. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, United Bank B’ld’g, Broadway & Wall St. 





AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $300,000. 


E. H. BAILEY, Casuier. 
WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Cas. 


DIRECTORS. 
H. H. SIBLEY. C. A. DrGRAFF C. D. GILFILLAN. 
T, B. CAMPBELL. H. E. THOMPSON. A. H. WILDER. 
P.H KELLY. E. H. BAILEY, F.B. ee 
N. W. KITTSON. J.J. HILL. Cc. W. GRIGGS. 
H. P. UPHAM D. C. SHEPARD. H. RB. BIGELOW. 





.R MERRIAM, Pres, 
. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. 


F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 


2 





DIRECTORS. 
&.F o. paaee. J. W. BISHOP. A. B. STICKNEY. 
JOHN L. MERRIAM. D, BR. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL 
MAURICE AUERBACH. F. A. SEYMOUR. CHAS. H. BIGELOW. 
A. H. WILDER. E. N. SAUNDERS. W. R. MERRIAM 
L. D. HODGE. W.8S. CULBERTSON. B. BEAUPRE. 





GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 18 Wall Street, New York. 


CORNELIUS B. GOLD, WM. D. BARBOUR, 
HENRY C. SWORDS, THOMAS J. BARBOUR, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Allclasses of Negotiable Securities bought and sold, and 
advances made on same. 

Northern Pucific First and Second Mo 
and Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and Pre 
dend Certificates bought and _sold. 


, Missouri 
erred Divi- 


Sole Proprietor HUBBARD COUNTY BANK, Hubbard, Minn. 
JAMES BILLINGS, 


Safe Investments for Eastern Capital / 
Over Twelve Consecutive Years’ Experience. 


School, Town, City and County Bonds Bought and Sold. 
First Mortgages on choice Improved Farms and City 
Property in Duluth and Superior negotiated and ae mpt 
—- of Principal and Interest guaranteed. Safe as 
overnment Bonds and nets the investor a high rate of 
interest. No risk. Perfect Title. 
Rooms 18 and 19 American Exchange Bank Building, 


Duluth, - - Minnesota. 


REFERENCES: ‘Corbin Banking Co., New York City; 
National Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis Minn.; Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank, Duluth, Minn.; A . Sizer, 1082 
Wilson ive Cleveland, Ohio. (I have dealt with Mr. 
Sizer over nine years.) 








FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BANE ERS 


——tANDi—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OFFER FOR SALE 


er my t Pacific R. R. Co. 
e gh Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonde, due 1921 
Northern Paeific R. R. 
Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ASO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





IRON EXCHANGE BANK, 


HURLEY, WIS. 
STATE BANK.—Organized under State Banking Laws. 
CAPITAL, $25,000.00. 


A general Banking business transacted. 
Collections promptly made. 
DrrEctTors—C. J. Reynolds, Pres’t; N.D. Moore, Vice 
Pres’t; J. E. Burton; A. E. Tyler; W.S. Reynolds, Cash’r. 





MONTANA NATIONAL BANK, 


(U. S. Depository.) 


ES LEtTA, - - MowrAryA.. 
Organized November, 1882. 

Authorized a Ai, - 000 boo | Surplus Profits............./ $60,000 
Paid-up Capital... ioe Semi-annual divid’d..4 per cent 
qomeciana. 

C. A. BROADWATER, E. SHARPE, 
President, Cashier, 
A. G. CLARKE, 8. E. Atkinson, 
Vice Prest. Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
8. C. Ashby, B. F. Potts, Se 7 Webster, 
Herman Gans H. F. Galen, 8. H. Crounse, 
C. W.Cannon, A. H. Wilder, RB. B. Harrison. 





Refer to the following stockholders: Senator John Sherman, 
Ohio; A. H. Wilder, St. Paul; Senator J. R. McMillan, Minne- 
sota; "Hon. W. C. De Pauw, New Albany, Indiana. 


Merchants National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





$150,000 
80,000 


Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits, 


L. H. HERSHFIELD, 





President. 
Gen. J. W. Spraene, W. B. Blackwell, W. Fraser, 
nt. Vice President. Cashier 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 
Paid up Capital............ $50,000 | Surplus ................ccseese $37,500 
DIRECTORS. 


J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George F. 
Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 





ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Exchange. 


DrREctors: 2} J. Thompson, Geo. F. Orchard, M. M. Harvey 
M. F. Hatch, M. J. Cogswell, Henry Drum. 
Henry Drum, 
Cashier. 


W. J. Tuompson 
President. 


Vigorous Attention given to Collections. 





| No. 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


$500,000 
275,000 


Paid up Capital, - - ~ 
Surplus and Protits, - ~ 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 


§. T. HAUSER, President, A. J. DAVIS, Vice President. 
B. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BILLINGS, M. T. 


CAPITAL, $90,000. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 


W. R. STEBBINS, H. H. MUND, 
President. Cashier. 








PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 


Land and Loan Agents, 
CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for fro one to five years’ time, 


Fifteen Wears’ Residence. 





J. M. STHELE, 


Real Estate Agent § Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estaic 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orricr:— irst Door South of Central Hotel. 





MERWIN & CO., 
Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Have not the largest list of Real Estate, nor the finest 
offices, but always DO have a few genuine bargains in 


Duluth Lots at from $500 to $25,000, 


and always give their customers satisfaction. Also Acre 
Property near the city, and 20,000 acres of Pine Land in 
Northern Minnesota. 


SpEcIALTY: Investing for Non-residents. 


References furnished upon request. Cail on them, or 
if yov can’t call, write them. 


Maps of City 50c. 


8 Williamson Block, - Duluth, Minn. 








THOS. COCHRAN, Jr. isk ae we 8. B. WALSH. 
ocB* ALsy 


4y, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Sixteen years’ continuous experivnce in same line. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non-res- 
idents a specialty. 
<>" 


Re ot 
8 ow 
PONDENCE § 














J.C. STOUT & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, = = ~= MINN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


REAL ESTATE 


Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 


10 TO 15 PER CENT PROFIT. 


Address, for particulars, 
J. FAIRCHILD, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








858 Jackson St., 





A. E. & O. W. CLARK, 


Real Estate and Loans. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 
« —Joseph lognes. cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank; 


) REFER? 
Wm. D. Kirk cashier ital Bank; Hon, A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner: Com. W. F. Davidson. 





y= & CO., 
9 


REAL ESTATE, 


National German American Bank Building, 


ST.PAUL. - - - - MINN, 
H. BOLSTER & CoO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, WT. 





Fleal Histate and Fiimancial Agents, 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY, 


(First National Bank. 
REFERENCES LF me ope National Bank. 
Bank of Spokane Falls, 


Cornresronpeyce Souicrrep. 
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St, Paul Advertisements, 


REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 


Property tor Non-residents, ST, PAUL, MINN, 


~ ROGERS & ORDWAY, 


Successors to ROGERS, WILLIS & CoO., 


180 to 184 East Fourth Street, 
sT. PAULI. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS 


Hand Pumps, Iron and Wood Pipe, 
And Fittings for ‘Steam, Gas and Water. 


H. P. RUGG & CO., 


ST. PAUL: 318 Sibley Street. 


RUGG, FULLER & CO,, 


Pumps, Pipe, Mill and Rail- 
way Supplies. 








F, A. Heatu 
Vice President. 


J. H. SANDERS, H. D. MaTHEws, 
President. Sec’y and Treas. 


{HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 Lower LEVEE, 
Orvice, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NOYES B BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


—_AD— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS! SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Ete. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
$71 and 373 Sibley St., 8. Paul, Minn, 


GRISWOLD & CO., 
Private Detectives! 


Room 7, No 9 Washington Ave. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


All business recéives our personal attention. 


All transaction strictly confidential. 
Store and private work specialties. 





COAL AND PIG TRON, 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


all Modern Improvements. 
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Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 


| One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and 











Minnesota Type Foundry oo, Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


Printers’ Supplies! | 


| AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s Gunpowder, 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


ELECTROTYPERS and STEREOTYPERS. | 





81 and 83 Front Street. 
SC LAMDLASHED iste. , 


ROHN MANUFACTURING 00. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 
PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 
ST.PAUL, - - MINN. | 


- | 


P H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


| 
Successors to P. H. KELLY & Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











THE ‘STORRS & HARR 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE CQ., 








OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Established 1854, Sr. Paun, — 


April, ’83—cu. 


— HARD AND SOFT COAL! 
Dk Paul and Pacife Goal and Lion Go, . 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 


At Duluth, being the largest and best Se 4 no docks on 
Lake Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’s celebrated 


‘Pittston Coal,’ and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack- 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


General Office, 323 Jackson St., St. Paul. 


Correspondence solicited. Adress 
J. E. MSWILLLAMS, Gen’l Me’r. 


— $8. Circular size $8. News- 
r size $44. Type-setting easy; 
CARD nted directions. Send 2 stamps 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR 
A. PUGH, - - General ee | 





gion catalogue presses, type, ca 
Sete., to factory. 


ARDB ete. 10 & CO., Meridian, Conn. 
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-¢ Wm. Sellers & Co. Incorporated, 





— F-NGINEERS AND My eae S) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





improved Machine Tools For Working Iron and Steel. 





Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, etc., for Transmitting Power. 





Improved Self-Adjusting Injector of 1876, 





Started, Stopped and Regulated as to Capacity by one Lever. 


~*FIXED NOZZLE AUTOMATIC INJECTOR OF 1886,%- 


Either a lifter or non-litter; no extra valves or fittings required; tubes can be removed without dis- 
turbing pipe connections; is perfectly automatic in its action; requires no 
especial manipulation to operate it. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and prices furnished on application. 





BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GF0, A. EVANS, Agent, 


we 7FVe WALL STREDT, 


NEW YORK. 





JRERAR, ADAMS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOPS ENGLISH STEEL 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 
Fer Hoisting and Mining Purposes 
HAND 13 PHP AVE.. CHICAGO, II. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. r 





Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 
No ene te coldest weather, and ee freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
ty leading railroads hag 


of the year. 
jemonstrated. 


ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majori 


of the | 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


References furnished on application. 


OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’ Manager. 


FRANKLIN, PA. 











CL. 

















CLEVELAND W 











— 








iL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 


Also, 


CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 





OFVICH, 20 CARTER 


STREET, 


Works. Corner Carter and Collina Streets Cleveland O 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. 


C. L. FREER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR COMPANY. 


NEW WORKS AND FOUNDRY. 


MODERN TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 


FREIGHT CARS OF ALL CLASSES. CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. 


CAPACITY, THIRTY CARS PER DAY. 


BRETRolit, MICHIiGoAqs. 





CONSUMPTION. 


I have a posers Leon A for the above disease; by its 


use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of ong | 

standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is ES FREE. | 

in its efficacy that I will send TWO BOTEL 

together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, 

to ae sufferer. Give express = P. O. address. Dr. 
LOCUM, 181 Pear! St., N. Y 





NERVITA speed! 4 

cures all effects 
ree ria Youthful Errors, or 

™ ——— Dawire 


iets Mannoop and kindred one... ‘Trial p p na, 
tage. Free ut office. $1 POMP AN’ — 
OR A C. OLIN COMPA 
* O° “187 Washington St., Chicago, IL. 














for APRIL contains 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
several articles on the great English Cathedrals, with 


The first of 


illustrations by Pannell. The present article reviews 
the remarkable history of ‘‘the Mother Church of 
England,” describing the architecture and notable 
features. Sixteen illustrations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY. 

By John G. Nicolay and Col. John Hay, with 
illustrations, and portralts of Cassius M. Clay, Owen 
Lovejoy, Gov. Reeder, Lyman Trumbull, Ely Thayer, 
Thos. H. Benton, and others. 

The Lincoln-Trumbull Campaign, early Debates 
with Douglas, Border Ruffianism, and the Lecompton 
and Topeka Constitutions are among the topics dis- 
cussed. 

“LITTLE COMPTON,”---BY “UNCLE REMUS.” 

A picturesque and stirring war story told from the 

Southern stand-polnt. Illustrated by Frost. 
THE VEDA. 

By Prof. W. D. Whitney. An interesting and com- 
prehensive statement of the striking features the great 
Indian epic, with translations of several of its poems. 

CHURCH AND MEETING-HOUSE 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 

By Edward Eggleston. A paper of original historic 
value, describing church buildings, the disposition of 
interiors, going to church, the service, ete., with twelve 


illustrations. 

CHICKAMAUGA, 
The Great Battle of the West. 
paper by General D. H. Hill. Portraits of Generals 
Thomas, Garfield, Bragg, and others are given. Also, 
“The Reserve at Chickamauga,” a strong battle- 
sketch by General Fullerton. 

ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 

A collection of remarkable passages from school ex- 
ercises, with running comment by the humorist. An 
article equally amusing and significant. 

SOME HAWTHORNE PORTRAITS. 

With Frontispiece by Cole. An essay, by Geo. Par- 

sons Lathrop, on the photographs of the romancer. 
THE MARGIN OF PROFITS. 

By Edward Atkinson. An important discussion of 
the principles regulating capital, wages, production, 
and profit, with some remarks upon labor discontent 


and sirikes. 

STOCKTON’S NOVEL, 
‘“‘The Hundredth Man,” is continued in a very interest- 
ing installment. 

FURTHER CONTENTS 
Include ‘‘International Copyright in Music,” letters 
from Theodore Thomas, Dudley Buck, B. J. Lang, J. 
K. Paine, Harrison Millard, and others ; Editorals on 
‘“‘Lincoln and Lowell” ; ‘“The Injustice of Socialism,” 
ete. Open Letters on ‘‘General Shields” ; ‘“The Can- 
tata and American Composers.” Bric-a-Brac, by 
Bessie Chandler, Uncle Esek, and others, ete., ete. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. 


THE (CENTURY Co. Union Square, N. . ¥ 


A full and graphic 


Land € River Improvement Company, 


(OF NEW JERSEY), 


PROPRIETOR OF THE TOWN OF WEST SUPERIOR, Wis. 
the Head of Lake Superior, directly opposite Dulut 
4,000 Acres Land and about 6 Miles of Front- 
age on Bays of Superior and St. Louis. 
Unequalled Railroad and Harbor Facilities for Docks, 


Manufactories, ete., and Sites for such concerns 
furnished at Low Prices and on Easy Terms. 


Address, R. J. WEMYSS, Gen’l M’gr., Duluth, Minn. 





‘‘What kind of cake do you call that?” asked a 
young husband at the tea table. 

‘Sponge cake, my darling, and I made it myself,” 
replied his wife. 

“Sponge cake, is it?” 

**Yes; what kind of cake did you think it was?” 

“1 thought it might be stomach cake.” 

“Tf a lady is beautiful, my son,” said a latter-day 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘never fail to refer to her beauty.” 
‘‘What am I to do when the lady is plain?” ‘‘Just 
the same, stick to the beauty.”—New York Sun. 
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CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


GUL RIVER, MINWN., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, D41ill and Ward on Dine WN. FP. RR. HK. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED 











HUSSEY, BINNS «cc CO., 


PITTSBURGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible, Cast Steel Locomotive Scoops made. Guaranteed Superior to 
any in the Market. For Sale by 


CRERAR. ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 
_F.4 ca. 





THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. CO0., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Or. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


—— aLso —— 
Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 





CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Pranklin & Ontario Sts. 5 East 14th Street. 465 Summer Street. 








* John Alex. Cooper, 
Sec. and Treas. 


UNION BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


85 to 109 Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 115 BROADWAY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES, 

RAILWAY AND STREET CAR TRIMMINGS, 
SPECIAL BUILDERS’ AND STEAMSHIP HARDWARE, LAVATORY AND TOILET ROOM FITTINGS, 
THE “‘ UTILITY’? DOUBLE-ACTING SPRING HINCE, CAR SEATS AND CHAIRS, 
FINE GRAY IRON CASTINGS, HARTLEY RECLINING CHAIRS, 
METAL SICNS, JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


ELECTRO BRONZE WORK . : 
" Cleaning, Repairing and Replating, 
BUFFING, DIPPING, LACQUERING AND BRONZING IN ALL TONES. 


Cc. A. Hitchcock, 
Superintendent 





Jd. MacCregor Adams, ‘ 
President. 


ARCHITECTURAL BRASS WORK, 
METALLIC ART TILE, 


L. I. Todd, 
Vice President. 





125,000. 


THE UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS OF THE JANUARY AND FEBRUARY ISSUES OF 


rani ueslie’s Fopular Mtfonthliy 


(EXHAUSTED THREE EDITIONS OF EACH.) 
Demands an Edition of the March Number of this “Monarch of the Monthlies” of 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES. 
READY MARCH 15. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 2 CENTS PER COPY. 


Among the special features of interest in the April number of this Popular Magazine are : 
GEORGE BANCROFT, Author, Historian, Philospopher, Scholar, Statesman, Diplomat (with portrait). 
by AUSBURN TOWNER. 
THE TELESCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. Illustrated by ARTHUR VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 
FROM THE SUEZ CANAL THROUGH THE SEAS TO THE EQUATOR. Illustrated Col. 
HEIDELBERG. Illustrated by M, W1Lcox. 
MODERN ENGLISH ARTISTS. By Lily Higgin. With portraits of G. F. Watts, Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir J. E. 
Millais, and J. R. Hodgson, A. R. A. 
Stories by Clarence M. Boutelle, Millie W. Carpenter, C. L. Heildreth and other favorite writers ; with Poems by 
Austin Dobson, Florence Tyler and Dr. F. E. Weatherly. 
The number is full of printed and effective illustrations, and is without question the best magazine in the world 
for S quarter of a dollar. 
THE POPULAR MONTHLY is for sale by all Newsdealers, or will be post-paid, to any address, on receipt of 
su bscription, $3.00. i 


Illustrated 


C. CHAILLU LONG. 


Specimen copies 15 cents each post-paid. 


Address, and send Post-cffice order or check to Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, £3-56-57 Park Place, NEW YORE. 





FERGUS FALLS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
——THE— 


Geo. B. Wright Estate 


HAVE 


Water Power to Lease! 


City Lots for Sale! 


Terms easy. For particulars write or cali upon 
B. F. BROWN, Agent, FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


POWER TO LEASE 


On Very Favorable Terms. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company, 


Besides owing the Gas franchise for the city, are also 
roprietors of the finest of the famed Water Powers on 
fhe Red River, and are prepared to lease Power at very 


low rates. . 
intending to locate in the Northwest in the 


Parties 
manuf. business cannot finda r opening. 
cities. 


Railroad facilities unequalled outside of the large 
Address 


F. W. BURNHAM, Gen’] Man’r, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
—or— 
SAM’L HILL, Pres’t, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fergus Falls, Minn., 


Has the best Water Power in the United States 
and is the best place for the flouring business to be found 
in the whole Northwest. an unsu chance 
for all other kinds of manufacturing in which reliable 
and cheap power is a desideratum. NORTHWEST for 
Oct., 1886. ddress all inquiries, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Ferrous FALLS, MINN. 


C. D. WRIGHT, Pres’t. J.P. WILLIAMS, V. Pres’t. 
E. A. JEWETT, Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Capital and Surplus, - - $122,000. 


Oldest National Bank in Northern Minnesota. General 
banking business transacted, Correspondence solicited. 


W. J. HOLMES. 


DEALER IN 


Real Estate and Real Estate Securities, 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 

Can furnish to order on short notice First a 

lute. 


Securities in any amount required. Security a 


Can referto many old cus- 























Correspondence solicited. 
tomers. 





JAMES A. BROWN, 
Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on 


REAL HBSTATEH. 
Lands Bought and Sold. 
@— Reference given—® 
FERGUS FALLS, : $ 


GRAND HOTEL. 
Fergus Falis, Minn. 


A Brick Fire-proof Building. 100 connecting rooms, 
a, Fy with all modern conveniences. 
ectric bells. Bath rooms on each floor. 
Heated by steam. The best appointed 


Hotel this side of Chicago. 
B 8S. HALL, - - - Proprietor. 
JAMES COMPTON, Pres’t. C. C. WARFIELD, Cashier. 


Citizens National Bank, 
FERGUS FALLS, - - MINN. 
Capital, $75,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Buys and sells in- 
vestment securities. Special attention given to collections 


1 CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them for 
a time and then have them return again, I mean a radical 
cure. Ihave made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY, or 
FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
pe ry hE the worst cases. Because others have 
failed is no reason for not now receiving a cure. Send at 
once for atreatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Express and Post-office. It costs you 


MINN. 

















no for a trial, and I will cure you. 
ddress Dr. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 
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J. A. HANLEY, - - Traffic Manager, 
SAINT PAUL. 
hon WM. COURTENAY, 
Union Warehouse Co, Blo 
Sdeoe, 0. Miles City, Montana, 
whisiaie Live Stock Broker, 
GROCERS | | Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
ae oy Loan Broker and Notary Public. 
aa First-cla hes, 
Consignments on | J Por sale. Aasiots partion to pucchase NPE ee 
Solicited. Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 
- and Accident Insurance Companies. 
= a [= ae LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. _ | 

















SAFE AND ECONOMICAL INSURANCE. 


For all kinds of buildings and personal property against loss or damage by Fire, Lightning, Cyclones, Tornadoes or Hail and the 
risk of inland transportation and navigation, and live stock against loss or damage by accident and theft. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


-—OF— 


WARPRTOMN, DAFOTA.. 


JNO. N. DEANS, Second Vice-President. 
N. A. PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y 


H. W. TROY, First Vice-President. 
C. E. WOLFE, Sec’y. 


GEO. D. SW AINE, President. 
W. A. WHITE, Treasurer. R. B. MYERS, Sup’tof Agencies. 


This company is organized under the Law passed in 1885, requiring that all companies organized within the Territory of Dakota 
for the transaction of the business on the mutual plan, shall have actual application for insurance upon which the premiums shall 
amount to at least $50,000, at least $10,000 of which must have been paid in cash. It is an association of the business men of Da- 
kota for the purpose of insuring themselves at cost. 


ITS POLICIES ARE ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CONDITIONS. 


The premiums for insurance in this company are payable as follows: One-fourth of each year’s premium, cash; the other 
three-fourths are paid in assessments levied upon an assessable note which draws no interest and is payable only in case of assess- 
ments to meet losses and expenses. The first payment of cash is credited on the books of the company, and when an assessment 
is levied, it ischarged up to this account. As soon as this account is overdrawn, an assessment is made onthe assessable no 
Thus, insurance is guaranteed at cost. 

In the Hail Department only 160 acres will be taken in one section. In case of damage by hail, in the adjustment and pay 
ment of the loss, no deduction shall be made for the cost of harvesting, stacking, threshing or marketing grain. The adjustment 
is made from the actual stand of yrain at the time of loss, and for every bushel of grain lost, the company pays the price of the 
same kind of grain at your market place on the first day of October. All hail losses are paid on the first day of November. 


WE INSURE AT COST. 


You pay your premium in small installments, so that it will be easy to meet. We wish every man in Dakota owning property 
in Dakota to thoroughly investigate the plan and workings of the company, and if found satisfactory, insure himself with us and 
leave the money you have heretofore paid to Eastera cuupanies at home to be used among you. Correspondence solicited. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ACENTS WANTED. WAHPETON,. DAFOTA. 








W ANTED We desire to correspond with 

® an established Mining Co., or one 

ready to ship soon, who desire ‘‘Selling Agents” for 

their ORE. Best of references given, and none but 
a first-class arrangement entertained. 

F. R. BRocKLEBANK & Co., 
Brokers in Ores and Metals, 
95 5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A. J. SAWYER, 
GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


J. H. SUTHERLAND & CO., 


DETROIT, ~ - MINN. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Rock Elm & Oak Handles. 


RAILROAD AND MINERS’ HANDLES A SPECIALTY. 
On N. P. R. B., 228 miles west of St. Paul, Minn. 


Advances on Consignments. 








J.A. Grant. R. P. GRANT 


J. A. GRANT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE, DOORS AND SASH. 


Also dealers in all kinds of Lumber. Special attention given 
to all orders for Sawing, Planing and Turning. 


DETROIT, - - - - MINNESOTA. 





“7. A. SEELY, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


, Collections a Specialty. 

Special attention given to Examining Titles, Making Deeds, 
Mortgages and Collections. Information given ng any 
Lots or Lands in Wahpeton or Richland County, Breckenridge 
or Wilkin County. Money placed for non-residents on im- 


proved property. 
Proprietor Opera House. WAHPETON, D. T. | 


' E. BUSE, 


RealHstate Broker, 
RED)LAKE FALLS, MINN. 








Choice Town Lots and Farm Lands specialties. 
Money to Loan on approved securities. 


O. FP. BUSE, 


DEALER IN 


ae Ne oe ee 
RED LAKE FALLS, MINN. 
Special attention given to buying and selling Real Estate. 








THOS. C. SIMPSON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 


PERHAM, - - MINN. 


Real Estate bought and sold. Thousands of acres of both wild 
and improved lands, in which are to be found some of the most 
rare bargains in the Northwest. Having personally examined 
hundreds of thousands of acres of N. P. Lands, my customers 
have the benefit of this knowledge when selections are made. 





R. DE TREVILLE, 
DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD! 


Relief Line Engraving, 
MAPS, DIAGRAMS, 


Room 48, 412 Nicollet Ave., ~ 


Dakota Investment Company, 


Grand FPorks, Dakota. 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest. 
Commenced business in 1880; incorporated in 1884, with a 
aid up capital of $50, and have invested over 
5900, 00 f anks and individuals without Joss. 


PLATS, &c. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





or eastern 
e Company confines its loans to the Red River Vahey. 
On the Dakota side the field embraces the six RED RIV 
VALLEY Counties, containing 13,583 farms and 1,725,243 
acres of improved land, and a population of 83,24? —16,550 
more any other six counties in the Territory. z 
City loans negotiated. BONDS & WARRA ‘forsale. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Last Efforts of the Orthographic Fiend. 





SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


For Griving she had quite a knack 
So he took his girl out on the ktrack, 
But he upset the sleigh, 
And the horse ran aweigh 
And the maid promptly gave him the ksack. 





THE INDUSTRIOUS DAMSEL. 


A damsel who knew how to knit, 

For hours with her needle wonld ksit 
And the stockings she knitted 
Were handsome and kfitted 

Without ever wrinkling a kbit. 





THE WHOLE STORY. 


A aa physician, who called his wife “Mrs.,” 
Was by her, from custom, called “Dr. 

If pleased, he would greet her with conjugal Krs, 
But if cross, in the cupboard he Lr. 

Thereupon, by advice of her brother, the Col., 
She altered the Dr. to Mr., 

Till at length (so it’s told in the page of this Jol.), 
Once more in good humor he 





A PESTIFEROUS GNAT, 


One day a pestiferous gnat 

Annoyed a young damsel who gsat 
Perusing a book 
In sweet woodland nook, 

But she squelched him at iast with her ghat. 





THE MAID OF LOUISIANA. 


A maiden of La. 
Once ye on a peel of Ba. 
ipped and she fell 
and she let out a | yell 
And shouted, “Oh! where's my Aunt Ha?’ 


She Wanted to Hear it Again. 





He sat ona bicycle as strait as an icicle, and she ona 
tricycle rode by his side, 

He talked like a jolly fop and naught could his folly stop, 
with all kinds of lolly pop enlivening the ride. 

At last incidentally, more instinctive than mentally, he 
Fre sentimentally, saccharine sweet. 

And he told with intensity of love’s strong propensity, its 
force and immensity, its fervor and heat. 

Just then o’er some hummocks he sprawled out ker- 
flummux and she thought what a lummux to tumble 
just then 

But he oben to his station,while she said with elation, 

‘Renew your narration; say it over again.” 
—Lynn Union. 





Old Gentleman—*“‘And how old are you my little man?” 
Little Freddie—“I'm not old atall, sir; I'm nearly new.” 





A Western groom was recently asked, “Wilt thou have 
this woman to be thy wedded wife?” and his reply was 
but natural, ““‘What in thunder do you think I’m here 
for?” 

Street Car Passenger—“Lady, will you take this seat ?”” 
She takes the seat he vacates, without a word. Aftera 
moment's silence he remarks with extreme politeness: 
“Pardon me for saying lady.” 

Jabber—“It’s very curious that fellows who kick about 
high bonnets in theaters haven't a word tosay about them 
inchurehes. Whyis it?’ Jiber—‘‘Those kind of fel- 
lows don't go to church, as a general thing, and if they 





did who in thunder want’s to look ata minister’s legs 
anyway.’ —Leo Citizen. 





Miss Boston (sweetly)}—“I understand, Miss Chicago, 
that the belles of your city find large boots the more 
preferable ?”’ 

Miss Chicago—(still sweeter)—*‘Yes; but we don’t have 
to use mucilage on our garters.’’—Puck. 





Traveler—“How far is it to Kansas City, Johnny?” 

Boy—“Who told you Johnny was my name?” 

Stranger—"‘O, I guessed it.” 

Boy—“Well, it ain’t, an’ since you’re so fly at gessin’, 
s’posin’ you guess how far it is to Kay Cee!” 





“‘What have you for desert?” asked the tired boarder of 
the new girl with spit curls and an avenging smile. 
“Mincepieapplepieraspberryrollandcocoanutpuddingonly 
theco coanutpudding’ salloutand tha’swhatyouget forcom 
inglate,”’ replied the sweet thing. 





“Shall I vind de clock, fadder?” asked young Jacob 
Isaacstein, as they were about to close the store. ‘‘No,”’ 
said the old gentleman with a sigh, ‘‘pizness vas too bad. 
Choost let it alone, Jacob, und ve vill save de vear und 
tear on de veels.’”’"—Chicago Ledger. 





QUITE PLAUSIBLE.—“I don’t see how it ever came 
there,” said a young lady petulantly, who was being 
treated for incipient mustache. ‘Mamma never had any- 
thing of the kind.’”’ “Perhaps,’’ suggested the professor 
as he tightened the tweezers, “you inherited it from your 
father.” 





Proud Father (who has just been presented with a son)— 
“Flossy, little daughter, which would you like best to 
have, a little sister or a little brother?” 

Flossy (meditatively)—“‘Well, papa, if it’s just the same 
to you, I think I’d rather have a little white rabbit.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 





Tramp—‘“Say, sis! is your pop editor o’ the Bugtown 
Clarion?” 

Sis—‘*That’s what they call him in these parts.” 

Tramp—“Well, jes’ ask him if he don’t want to hire an 
experienced man jest off a New York daily to swear to 
the circulation.—Judge. : 





Minister (to church member)—“The noise which a ten 
dollar bill makes when dropped into the contribution box" 
my dear Mr. Smith, isn’t heard in this world, but it re’ 
verbrates through heaven.” 

Church Member—“Yes, sir; but if it reverbrated less 
in heaven and more on earth, there would bea greater 
number of them dropped.” 





oe 
You Can Learn How to Get Rich 


by sending your address to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine; they will send you full information about work 
that you can do and live at home wherever you are lo- 
cated. Work adapted to all ages and both sexes. %'to 
$25 a day and upwards easily earned. Some have earned 
over $50 inaday. All succeeded grandly. All is new. 
You are started free. Capital not required. Delay not. 
All of the above will be proved to you, and you will find 
yourself on the road to a handsome fortune, with a large 
and absolutely sure income from the very start. 





Hard to Find. 


YounG GENTLEMAN (very proud of his budding soars dear cousin, how do you find my mustache ?” 


Coustn—‘T don't find it at all.’ 





WARNER & HOUGH 
MACHINE CO. 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


181 East Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Consulting Engineers & Contractor 
for Improved Steam Plants, 


Specifications and Plans drawn and Estimates given 
for Power and Hydraulic Plants, (including Town 
Water Supply), complete or in part, guaranteeing 
specified required service and results. Improvements 
made in existing plants guaranteeing economy far in 
excess of first cost. Correspondence, stating require- 
ments, solicited on these subjects. 


DEALERS IN 


Iron and Wood-Working and Rail- 
way Tools and Machines, 


Special Steam and Hydraulic Appliances! 


Sanderson Bros’ Fine English Tool Steel and Wire 
Rope, McCaffrey & Bros.’ First Quality Files, 
Dodge Wood Pulleys, Underwood Cotton 
Leather Belt, etc., carried in 
Full Stock. 


t23 Send to us for Prices on any 
Machine wanted. 





WOoORES: 
South Park, West St. Paul. 


Equipped with the finest improved machinery ana 
tools, manned by skilled workmen only, to ensure the 
carrying out of our motto: ‘‘Accurate work at 
reasonable charges.” 


STEAM FORGE. 


One of the most complete shops in the Northwest 
for doing all manner of forging. Carefnl attention 
given in this department to special forgings from 
drawings or patterns, railway bridge and architectural 


work. 
FOUNDRY. 


Castings, light or heavy, of any description. Spec- 
ialty, machine castings of fine finish from strong but 
easily worked metal. 


PATTERN ROOM. 


Patterns made from drawings or sketches submitted 
to us, of any desired article. 


MACHINE SHOP. 


Besides the manufacture of the ‘“‘Hough Twist 
Drili Grinder,” and other special tools of our own 
for the general market, we have in place machinery 
planned to meet the requirements of economy of time 
and accuracy in executing any commission entrusted 
to us, for either new work or repairs. 

Reboring engine cylinders of any description or 
size in their pJesent position. Workmen and ma- 


chine for this Eg mod sent out to any part of the 
+ pera escription and approximate cost 
sent on application. ‘ 











